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A SONG OF SUMMER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Oh, sweet it is in summer, 
When leaves are fair and long, 
To lie amid lush, scented grass, 
Where gold and gray the shadows pass, 
A swift, unresting throng; 
And hear low river voices 
Sing o’er the shining sands, 
That seem a glory garb to wear 
Of emerald and jacinth rare, 
The work of fairy hands; 
And see afar the mountains, heaven-kissed, 
Shine through the white rain’s silvery-sheeted 
mist. 


Oh, fair the balmy morning, 
When gay the sun doth ride, 
And white plumes sail against the blue, 
And all the land is fresh with dew, 
And sweet the hayfields wide ; 
Yet fairer windless evening, 
When the pale vesper star 
Parts her long veil of dusky hair, 
And looks with gentle eyes and fair 
From palaces afar; 
And sings the nightingale to trancéd skies 
Of love and praise and all high mysteries. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The woman suftragists of New Hamp- 
shire held their annual meeting in Con- 
cord, June 29 and 30. Officers were elect- 
éed,and plans of work matured. Mrs. E. 
J.C. Gilbert, of Keene, was chosen presi- 
dent, and Mrs. A. S, White vice-presi- 
dent. Petitions for municipal woman suf- 
frage are before the Legislature, signed by 
more than 2,500 citizens of the State. A 
special committee was appointed by the 
Convention to present the subject at a leg- 
islative hearing assigned for next Wednes- 
day evening. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Ade- 
laide A. Claflin, Henry B. Blackwell, and 
Rey. Ada ©. Bowles. Before final adjourn- 
ment, plans were adopted for a thorough 
and systematic canvass of the State in be- 
half of the movement. 
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The Wisconsin law, ratified last year 
by the voters, whereby women were au- 
thorized to vote ‘at any election pertain- 
lng to school matters,” was set aside in 
Many places at the last election, by in- 
structions from the State Attorney. In, 
ome places the inspectors of election 
ited independently and received women’s 
ballots in accordance with the law, while 
others blindly obeyed instructions, the 
reason of which they could neither under- 
stand nor defend. The effect has been to 
unsettle the minds of the people and to 

ve many uncertain in regard to the 
Proper interpretation of the law. In view 
of these things, the friends and opponents 
ot women’s enfranchisement propose to 

4 suit in the courts, that an authori- 
ative decision may be reached. 


o> 
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The question to be decided is an impor- 
t one, involving fundamental princi- 
bles of government and affecting the rights 
*t more than half the citizens of Wiscon- 
» Itis a new question, on which there 
*an be but little appeal to precedent, and 
its discussion, requiring legal knowl- 
» intellectual acumen, independent 
t,and moral courage. In giving a 
decision upon the merits of the case the 
‘ourt will be sustained by public senti- 
oo trust it will prove equal to its 

nity. 











Brown University has decided to refer 
tity of co-education in the Univer- 
to the September meeting of the cor- 
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Governor Luce, of Michigan, thought it 
would be utterly demoralizing if women 
holding public offices should sometimes 
find that one woman must serve on com- 
mittees with several men. But, last week, 
in Bay City, one woman sat three hours 
with a committee of five gentlemen on the 
School Board. There was perfect order, 
dispatch of the business in hand, and evi- 
dent respect for the ability and character 
of the lady member. It was noted that 
formerly, at meetings, when only men 
were on the Board, there had been clouds 
of tobacco-smoke, and language not alto- 
gether purliamentary. Now there was 
pure air, orderly conduct, and business 
dispatch. This is always the case where 
good women are present. The fear of 
Governor Luce is groundless. 
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‘The increased activity among suftragists 
themselves is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. It seems like the mov- 
ing among women forty years ago, which 
led them, all unknown to each other, tocry 
out for equal rights. Now all along the 
line the demand for justice for women is 
heard, and the response is remarkable. 
Miss Matilda Hindman, in a meeting lately 
held in Harrisburg, Peun., in the Hall of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, at 
the close of the lecture, proposed that per- 
sons in the audience who were in sym- 
pathy with this work should hand in their 
names and become members of the Dauphin 
County Woman Suffrage Society. A large 
proportion of the audience gave their 
names, and it was agreed that a future 
meeting should be called, at the discretion 
of the President. This is only one instance, 
but it indicates the present state of the 
cause, and shows the growth that has been 
made. 

THE PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In answer to many inquiries as to what 
measure of success woman suffrage has 
already attained in the United States, as 
the result of forty years of agitation, we 
give the following facts :— 

Women have suffrage on terms and for 
purposes more or less restricted, upon 
questions connected with the public 
schools, in fourteen States, viz.: New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
York, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Oregon, Indiana, and New Jersey; also, 
in three Territories, viz.: Idaho, Dakota, 
and Wyoming. In Utah and Washington 
‘Territories they have exercised it until re- 
cently, but have lost it within the present 
year—in Utah, by the passage of the Ed- 
munds bill; in Washington, by a decision 
of the Territorial Supreme Court on a 
technicality. 

A number of States which do not allow 
women to vote on school matters, never- 
theless, allow them to hold schoo! offices. 
Among these are Illinois, lowa, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. In Cal- 
ifornia women are eligible to all educa- 
tional offives except those from which 
they are excluded by the State Constitu- 
tion. In Wisconsin, they are eligible to 
any office but that of State Superintend- 
ent. In Maine they are eligible to ‘‘cer- 
tain” school offices; In Connecticut they 
may be school visitors; in ‘'ennessee they 
may hold school offices, etc. 

School suffrage, however, does not al- 
ways mean suffrage on all questions, or on 
any questions on equal terms with men. 
In Massachusetts the right is limited to a 
vote for school committee. In Michigan, 
Vermont, and (until recently), in New 
York, the right is limited to tax-paying 
women; in Oregon, to widows having tax- 
able property and children tu educate; in 
Indiana, to women not married nor mi- 
nors, who pay taxes, and are listed as 


‘parents, guardians, or heads of families; 


ete. 

Women have full suffrage in one ‘lerri- 
tory—Wyoming. ‘There they have exer- 
cised it on the same terms as men since 
1869, and they now habitually vote in 
somewhat larger proportion to their nuw- 
bers than do the men. Women also have 
a right to vote ‘‘by petition” on the grant- 
ing of liquor licenses in Arkansas and 
Mississippi. In Kansas, women have this 
winter been made voters in all cities of 
first, second and third class, which last 
includes incorporated towns and villages 
containing only 500 inhabitants. The Kan- 
sas women have just taken a very active 
part in the April elections, generally in 
the interest of the Republican party and 
of the enforcement of the Prohibition Law. 

No complete and reliable statistics have 








ever been obtained of the number of 
women who register and vote on school 
questions. This varies greatly in different 
localities, and in the same localities in diff- 
erent years. With women, as with men, 
the questions connected with the schools 
do not suffice to bring out many voters as 
arule. Those few who have voted hitherto, 
have been of more than average character 
and ability, and influenced wholly by pub- 
lic spirit. But comparatively few, even 
of suffragists, have as yet availed them- 
selves of the privilege. To secure any 
general participation of women in elec- 
tions, a wider range of subjects must be 
thrown open to them. Wherever, as in 
Kansas, party issues and moral questions 
are involved, the women show a greater 
interest. In several States, as in Kansas, 
Iowa, and Rhode Island, prohibition 
amendments are said to have been carried 
by the efforts of women-workers at the 


polls, although not themselves yoters. 
H. B. B. 


SUFFRAGE A RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP, 


CHICAGO, JUNE 27, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the forthcoming number of the Chi- 
cago Law Times, the able quarterly edited 
by Mrs. C. V. Waite, a graduate of the 
Chicago Law School, there will appear a 
very valuable and scholarly article by 
Judge C. B. Waite, who has just returned 
from a three years’ tour in Europe. He 
has, during that time, given great attention 
to the governments, manners and customs 
of the people, from St. Petersburg to 
Madrid. ‘To do this, he studied the lan- 
guages of the different nations, so that he 
could read their papers and despatches in 
their own tongue, having learned that it is 
not always safe to rely on translations, 
which often lose the spirit of the original. 

This will show that Judge Waite brings 
no shallow culture to this question, ‘*Suf- 
frage a Right of Citizenship.” He has 
written for the bar of the country, and he 
is sending out, at his own cost, copies of 
advanced sheets, containing the article, to 
all the lawyers of Chicago, as well as to 
the eminent lawyers and jurists of the 
United States. I hope it may be added to 
your leaflets for more general circulation ; 
for we have never had, in my opinion, so 
clear and conclusive an article upon the 
question as this by Judge Waite. He is 
willing to submit its soundness and authen- 
ticity to the verdict of the bar. It will be 
in vain to search the article for the word 
woman or female, for it deals in broad, 
general principles, but the inference is 
easily made. 

I said to the judge, on reading the paper, 
“You must, I am sure, have borrowed my 
own views which I have tried for nearly 
forty yeurs to set forth.” But he declared 
the sentiments his own, long since reached, 
and in some measure acted upon, as wit- 
ness the address prepared for the Aurora 
Convention, which Mrs. Livermore pub- 
lished in her paper and afterwards pub- 
lished for general distribution. I had to ad- 
mit that our minds had run in the same 
channel, and hence could not count him 
guilty of plagiarism; only he had put in 
clear, terse, logical form what many of us 
have felt, but could not so clearly and con- 
cisely express. . 

I predict great success with legal minds 
from this argument, for nothing can be 
made clearer than that the right of suffrage 
is the basis of all popular governments. 
Hence we need not, like poor cravens, 
beat about for suffrage, but frankly de- 
mand it as the most fundamental of all 
rights. 

The ladies of Illinois are at work, and 
we hope for good resylts from the display 
they will make in the forthcoming Inter- 
State Exposition. 

H. M. TRAcy CUTLER. 
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A WOMAN AT THE HELM. 











‘*Mr. Adams was happy in being well 
mated for exigencies. His admirable wife 
would perhaps have been as distinguished 
as himself, had she not been handicapped 
by the misfortune of sex. She was a 
woman of rare mind, high courage, and 
of a patriotism not less intense and de- 
voted than that of any hero of the Rev- 
olution. Mr. Adams found infinite sup- 
port and comfort in her, and gratefully 
acknowledged it.” 

“I always enjoyed perfect peace at 
home,” he says; and again, “they” (his 
mother and wife) “‘would make me the 
most miserable man alive, had they done 
as Mr. *s have done.” 

The above are extracts from the life of 
John Adams, by John ‘I’. Morse. 
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On the death of this mother, Mr. Adams 
wrote to his wife: 

**Your mother had a clear and penetrat- 
ing understanding and a profound judg- 
ment, as well as an honest, a friendly and 
a charitable heart. ‘There is one thing, 
however, which you will forgive me if I 
hint to you. Let me ask you, rather, if 
you are not of my opinion? Were not her 
talents and virtues too much confined to 
private, social and domestic life? My 
opinion of the duties of religion and mo- 
— comprehends a very extensive con- 
nection with society at large, and the great 
interests of the public. ‘The benevolence,’ 
charity, capacity and industry which, ex- 
erted in private life, would make a family, 
a parish or a town happy, employed upon 
a larger scale in support of the great prin- 
ciples of virtue, and freedom of political 
regulations, might save nations and gener- 
ations from misery, want and contempt.” 

Mr. Morse thinks the sex of Mrs. Adams 
a misfortune. Would it have been such 
had Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and others 
of Revolutionary fame, secured to woman 
her equal rights in this government “of, 
for, and by the people?” ‘This is the mis- 
fortune, that our forefathers did not do 
women justice. ‘There is the rub, Mr. 
Morse. Nature makes no mistakes. 

East Orange, N. J. c. C. H. 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT HOWELLS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is likely that A. S. B. will have more 
than enough congratulation upon her arti- 
cle on “Little Digging,” in your paper for 
June 4. But I crave to add one more word. 
I hope the article may be copied, or quoted, 
that people who do not read the JOURNAL 
may light upon it. 

A. 8. B. voices a dumb irritation that 
many women have felt in reading Mr. 
Howells, in his books and in his ‘*Study.” 
One can not help wondering about his 
models, and where he gets his inspiration, 
which is, perhaps, another little dig. 

Mr. Howells appears to be at the height 
of his fame—a great deal of super-appre- 
ciation is ready for him on every hand—a 
dangerous place—and he is sometimes 
tempted to talk to us as if he had some im- 
mortal message, like that of Emerson, to 
deliver to us, instead of a facile power to 
picture present times and people in such 
a way that we ought to profit by it. It is 
good, healthy fiction, though. 

And let us give thanks for this: he has 
never yet touched the typical Boston 
woman. She may have been kept out of his 
vision, as Swedenborg says truths are often 
concealed from man lest he profane them. 
At any rate, if Mr. Howells has seen, he 
has not considered it lawful to utter. 

Iam very proud of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. Some of the late numbers have 
seemed to me the best I have ever seen. I 
wish you joy of your glorious work, and 
undoubtedly useful and brilliant future. 

A CONSTANT READER. 

Newport, R. I., June 28, 1887. 


A NEW EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

On my return from the South, via Mobile, 
I there changed cars for Cairo, Ill. As no 
man had been through the train to aid in 
the transfer of baggage, 1 asked the ticket 
agent about it, and he said, ‘*The person 
standing by you will attend to it.” I 
looked, and there stood a tidy colored 
woman, very bright and comely. 

She said she would attend to my bag- 
gage and bring me my checks. I gave her 
my ticket and checks, and presently she 
returned and gave them to me, and then 
insisted on carrying my hand-satchel and 
shawl-straps to the train, and seeing me 
comfortably seated. For this I gave her 
twenty-five cents, and inquired her name. 
She said it was Matty Dumas, and that 
she was always there to attend to the 
depot, seeing that good order was kept, 
sweeping and dusting, and always ready 
to wait on ladies travelling by themselves. 
I said I should like to mention her services, 
as it made it easy for ladies to travel 
alone with such attendance. She was 
quite delighted, and hoped I would send 
her a paper with the notice, directed to 
her at the Mobile & Ohio R. R. Station. 

H. M.T. C. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


> 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 











Mrs. Jane JoWnson......+++-sesesceeees $2.00 
Rev. A. E. Winship.....+.--++e.--s000- 
Mrs. Jane 8S. Howland.. 
Mrs. M. E. 8. Curtis.... 
Miss 8. E. Ware........ © deco 
Horatia S. Ware......--+-ceceeseceeees 
Wm. S. Philbrook.........--seseecesess 
Annie W. Philbrook ............+.. gees 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. James T. Freips has one of the 
choicest collections of autograph letters 
of authors in America. 

Miss Rose ELIZABETH CLEVELAND is 
to be associated with Mrs. Martha J. Lamb 
in conducting the Magazine of American 
History. 

THE PRINCESS OF WALES is this year an 
exhibitor at the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colors. She sends a picture of 
Windsor. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “Yesterdays with 
Actors” has been so well received, that 
Messrs. Cupples & Hurd have in prepar- 
ation a second edition. 


Mrs. JAMES WILSON, a sister of the late 
Horace Greeley, is very ill with pneumo- 
nia, at New Brunswick, N.J. She is sey- 
enty-nine years old. 


Mrs. Mary FRANK BROWNE, of Oakland, 
edits a Temperance paper entitled the Cal- 
ifornia Bulletin, which now contains six- 
teen pages of racy, original, and tersely 
written matter. It has become an indis- 
pensable educator. 


Mrs. GEORGE WARD NICHOLS, founder 
and proprietor of the famous Rookwood 
pottery, at Cincinnati, is said to have an in- 
come of $200,000. She established the 
factory at the beginning of the “pottery 
craze,” and still works in it about five 
hours a day. 

SusAN E. DICKINSON writes to the Phil- 
adelphia Times, ‘*I cannot answer the let- 
ters pouring in; therefore desire to say 
through the Times, that while Miss Anna 
Dickinson is slowly convalescing, she is 
as yet unable to lift her head from the 
pillow or see any one but her attendants.” 

Mrs. CLARA B. COLBY, as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the N. W. S. Association for Ne- 
braska, has addressed a letter to the Nine- 
ty-ninth General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, in session at Omaha, ‘‘to en- 
lighten the clergy in regard to the demand 
of that Association, and to urge their sup- 
port of the work.” 


Mrs. C. TT’. COLE, who has rendered 
very acceptable service as State Superin- 
dent of the Social Purity Department of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of Iowa, has issued a circular present- 
ing the necessity of the utmost caution in 
the efforts made to promote the ‘deeply 
needed reform.” 

PRINCESS CHRISTIAN (Princess Helena 
of England) has completed a translation 
of the ‘‘Memoirs of the Margravine of 
Bayreuth.” ‘The translation is accom- 
panied by an introduction which throws 
considerable light on the influence which 
the Margravine possessed on the mind and 
actions of her illustrious brother, Freder- 
ick the Great. 


Mrs. LAYAH BARAKAT, a talented Syr- 
ian lady, has been in Chicago lately, in- 
teresting large audiences, as she does 
everywhere. She never fails to speak for 
temperance when opportunity offers. She 
has been appointed Vice-President of the 
World's W. C. ‘T. U. for Syria, and upon 
her return to her native land will carry on 
temperance work among the women of 
her people. 

Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHENEWET- 
SKY read a paper upon * The Need of 
Special Training in Philanthropic Work,” 
at a recent meeting of the Collegiate 
Alumnz of New York. Miss Grace H. 
Dodge; Dr. Hall, of Vassar; Miss Wood- 
ward, of Smith College; Miss Edgerton, 
of Wellesley; Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, 
and others, participated in the discussion. 


Dr. KATE C. BUSHNELL, of Evanston, 
Illinois, representing the Department of 
Social Purity of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, is visiting 
New York and vicinity, and will accept 
invitations to lecture on the subject of So- 
cial Purity and the White Cross. She has 
labored very effectively in China as a ured- 
ical missionary, and at the West has pre- 
sented the subject of Social Purity and the 
White Cross in **Mothers’ Meetings,” and 
to mixed audiences of men and women, to 
great acceptance. 

Miss CHARLOTTE GRAY, of England, 
will remain for some weeks in this coun- 
try, and expects, at Lake Bluff, to attend 
the Convocation and Fiee Parliament, July 
6 to 18. She will make engagements to 
meet temperance women along the line 
of road, if they will address her, care of 
Rev. Mr. Neames, Roxbury, Mass., and it 
is hoped that local unions in Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana may receive Miss Gray into 
their homes, and arrange for her to ad- 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION 1) Russa. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 4 ff 

In reading a stady of the Russian people, 
by the eminent French sociologist, A. Le- 
roy Beaulieu (L’Empire des Tsars et*les 
Russes), I came across some remarkable 
passages relating to the woman question in 
Russia, which I thought might intérest 
your readers; acvordingly I send you a 
translation. 

The radical bent of the Russian mind, 
or its leaning toward new and bold ideas, 
is shown in other ways than in the nihilism 
of the young students and the ignorant 
religious sects among the common people. 
One example of this, borrowed from the 
last ten or fifteen years, is the movement 
for the emancipation, or rather the free- 
dom,of women. The Russians do not like 
to use the word “emancipation” in this 
regard; they like to say that among them 
woman is emancipated, because the law 
leaves to her at marriage the administra- 
tion of her own fortune. So they gener- 
ally speak in Russia of the ‘‘woman ques- 
tion.” 

Quite different from nihilism, although 
in its manifestations sometimes so closely 
joined to it that it has been compromised, 
this curious drift of opinion has, in part, 
its root in that contempt of prejudice, in 
that taste for bold propositions and social 
reforms which form an essential feature in 
Russiancharacter. Atthe beginning of the 
last century, the Russian woman was, like | 
the Turkish woman, veiled and secluded. | 
To-day, she has, like her brother, perhaps 
even more than he, her aspirations for lib- 





erty and enfranchisement. In spite of all 
the excesses which have discredited them, 
these female claims are less surprising in 
Russia than elsewhere. The sex which 
was freed by the rude hand of Peter the 
Great is, perhaps, the one which has gained 
most by a civilization which, in giving it 
liberty, gratified in a singular manner its 
natural tastes. If, in the empire so often 
and gloriously governed by women, the 


woman of the people is still kept in a kind 


of bondage, it is quite otherwise among 
the cultivated classes. In _ intelligence 
and will power, as well as in education 
and rank in the household, the Russian 
woman is already the equal of the man. 
She seems sometimes even sunerior to the 
man, in consequence, perhaps, of that 
equality which, by making one sex greater, 
seems at first sight to belittle the other. 
This remark concerning Russian women 
could be extended to Slav women as a 
whole. Polish society, for instance, would 
give ground for like observation. In the 
Slav race it might be said that the psycho- 
logical differences between the sexes are 
less marked, the moral and _ intellectual 
gap less clearly defined. Between the 


Slav man and woman it is not uncommon 
to find a kind of exchange or inversion of 
If one can some- | 


qualities or faculties. 
times find fault with the men for some- 
thing feminine, that is to say excessively 
mobile, flexible, ductile, or impressionable, 
the women, on the other hand, have in 
their character and mind something strong, 
energetic, in a word manly, which, far 
from lessening their grace and _ their 
charms, gives them often a strange and ir- 
resistible ascendency. The Russian woman 
who, in intelligence and character feels 
herself the equal of the man, is led to 
claim this equality, with all its advantages 
and disadvantages—equality in education 
and work, equality of rights, equality of 
duties. ‘here can be seen, and that, too, 
in families in easy circumstances, young 
girls and married women who make it 
their pride to be self-supporting, and who 
aim to earn their livelihood without the 
help of husband or father. Women, and 
especially young girls, throw themselves 
into every career which is open totheir sex, 
not without demanding the opening of 
new outlets for their activities. 

A passion for instruction, for science 
itself, has been one of the results of this 
taste for moral and material independence. 
Young girls throng to the lecture courses, 
the gymnasium, the universities; they 

. dispute with men for the right to an edu- 
cation as well as to enter the professions. 
Some have attempted the classics; a great- 
er number have devoted themselves to 
natural sciences and medicine. Under the 
influence of like economical and moral 
causes, the same desire for independence 
and the same effort to be self-supporting 
have been shown during some years past 
in Russia by young girls of Jewish origin. 
Among the female students in medicine 
registered between 1872 and 1879, the Jew- 
esses numbered more than twenty-one per 
cent. This proportion, continually in- 
creasing, rose to thirty-two per cent. in 
1878, and to thirty-four per cent. in 1879, 
—more than a third of the whole. These 
figures are explained by the fact that, 
thanks to legal and social hindrances, the 
medical career is almost the only one open 
to young Jewish girls. 

The spirit of revolution could not fail to 
profit by these aspirations of a sex which 
is more prone than the other to raptures 
and infatuation. Among these women, 





hungry for kno * and + among 
these st you |, (eeme- 
times too careless of the d of _sheir 


sex). who substituted humanitarian dreams 


for the faith of their childhood, the gross 
seductions of nihilism made all the more 
victims bevause many of these female 
students found no means of making their 
studies practically useful, and gaining a 
livelihood by their knowledge. The evil 
was often made worse by the remedies in- 
opportunely suggested to a mistrusting 
government, which, far from opening new 
outlets for the activity of woman, has half 
closed in some cases the careers to which it 
had just opened the gate. ‘his occurred 
in medicine, for instance, where the gov- 
ernment, dreading the revolutionary pro- 
paganda by women doctors in the country 
districts, opposed the employment of any 
considerable number of them by the pro- 
vincial assemblies. 

In the great cities there has been formed, 
if the word can be applied to these young 
girls, a sort of female proletariat, edu- 
cated, enthusiastic, more industrious, and 
commonly not less revolutionary than the 
young men of the schools. ‘The West, es- 
pecially Switzerland at Zurich, has re- 
cently seen many of these young students 
who endeavored to wipe out all the natu- 
ral qualities of their own sex, the better to 
establish their right to the occupations of 
the other; young girls unsexed, as Shakes- 
peare says, who, the better to rise to the 
level of men, strive to be no longer women. 
Many noble and generous natures have 
been deformed in this effort. The most 
ardent and energetic, arrested in the first 
ranks of the uihilist conspirators, have 
been banished iu the flower of their youth 
to the depths of Siberia. Those lower in 
the scale and less upright, have fallen into 
disorders which, perhaps, have been even 
a severer chastisement for their presump- 
tion. 

The excesses by which it has been com- 
promised, do not prevent this movement of 
female emancipation from being one of the 
most interesting and characteristic phenom- 
ena of Russian society of to-day. In this 
respect, Russia is, of all the States of the 
continent, that which comes nearest to the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, alihough, in the 


| two cases, claims which a. > quite alike at 


the bottom are shown under aspects very 
different. If any revolution should take 
place hereafter in laws or social customs, 
Russia will be, without doubt, one of the 
first countries of the old continent to at- 
tempt it. Meanwhile, she has already 
made experiments in the higher education 
of women, some of which might serve as a 
model to States which think themselves 
much further advanced. 

‘The Russian spirit does not shrink from 
bold and even risky initiatives. From that 
quarter where we ure now so little looking 
for examples, there may come some day 
more than one useful lesson 

Wo. D. FOULKE. 
———.  —eee---—__- - 


A CURE FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 


Lilian Whiting. in the Inter- Ocean, says: 


There seems to have been much inter- 
est in the Woman Suftrage Convention 
held in Cleveland recently, and some of 
the press comments are edifying. In a 
journal I find the sareastic inquiry, whether 
the entrance of women toa larger scope 
will make them more sensible daughters, 
more devoted wives, and whether, in the 
political whirlpool a cure can be found 
for nervous prostration. It is one that 
touches affirmative truth more nearly than 
the writer dreamed. He builded better 
than he knew. ‘The French have a prov- 
erb that ‘‘to understand all is to-pardon 
all.” Equally true is it that to understand 
all is to enter into true and sincere rela- 
tions with all; and the daughter or the 
wife who comprehends, through actual 
knowledge, the extended scope of affairs, 
the responsibilities of government, the 
affairs of finance, the principles of human 
progress is certainly far more likely to be 
sensible and devoted than the woman of 
undeveloped intellect and undiscipliued 
affections. Again, as to whether a woman 
would find a cure for nervous prostration 
in the whirlpool of politics, it strikes me 
that the chances are that she would. I 
have never heard anything about nervous 
prostration connected with the many lead- 
ing women who are strongly advocating 
woman suffrage, and whose entire lives 
are devoted to the world’s activities. The 
victims of nervous prostration are the 
crewels-.and-crochet women typified in the 
heroines of Mr. Howells. Intellectual 
activity is the most potent cure for physi- 
calills. The writer I am quoting says: 

‘*‘Our dearly beloved W. C. T. U. women 
do not need suffrage to aid them in their 
glorious work. Charity and education 
both are open fields for woman’s hand, 
heart and brain. It is always the woman- 
ly woman who accomplishes her end, and 
woman’s influence is always the motor of 
reform movements.” 

Yet Miss Willard,and Mrs. Livermore, 
both strongly and constantly advocate 
woman suffrage as the one essential factor 
of effectiveness in the great work of the 
w.c.T.U. Miss Willard, iflam rightly 
informed, came to be a suftragist from a 
studious and serious study of the condi- 
tions of life and the relations of individual 
citizenship to national progress. But the 
time has almost gone by for the discussion 
of whether women want, or do not want, 
the ballot. They will have it, whether 
they all desire it or not, and the wiser at- 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE QUEEN OF MONTHS. 


BY MARGARET PRESTON CAMERON. 








June! 
The very word seems all atune 
To song of birds and hum of bees, 
And whisperings of leafy trees; 
To babblings soft of little brooks 
Slipping through cool forest nooks; 
To lapping waves on lakelet’s shore, 
Or to the grand old ocean’s roar. 


June! 
The air is full of sweet perfume; 
For all the roses, far and wide, 
Fling forth their fragrance in a tide 
Of richest scent, o’erwhelming all 
The sense, and virgin lilies tall, 
Types of our maidens, pure and fair, 
With incense load the summer air. 


June! 
All the flelds are full of bloom: 
The purple iris bends and sways 
In the warm breezes of thy days, 
O Queen of Months! the daisies nod, 
And giorify the pasture sod; 
The buttercup and crane’s-bill greet 
The blushing clover at their feet. 


June! 
In the breeze that blows at noon 
The honeysuckles gaily swing, 
And songs of summer joys they sing. 
Oh, if we could just once more hear 
Their song, too sweet for mortal ear 
In these ill days, when fairies are 
Banished from all their haunts afar. 


June} 
Time of harvest cometh soon! 
In at my window, all the day, 
Floats the sweet scent of new-mown hay; 
On the hillside the strawberries glow, 
Hid by green leaves the apples grow, 
While fur and near, o’er all the plain, 
Wave the fast ripening fields of grain. 


June! 
Thy bright days are a matchless boon, 
They seem so full of rest and peace; 
And for short time we gain release 
From toil and care, and wander free, 
Or lie beneath some stately tree, 
With nature’s haleyon days in tune, 
And sing thy praise, O lovely June! 


- eee —— 


HOLLAND WOMEN ENFRANCHISED. 





Editors Woman's Journal; 

Women are entitled to vote in Holland, 
under the constitution adopted in 1814, 
when the kingdom of the Netherlands re- 
gained its independence from the rule of 
the first Napoleon. ‘The qualifications 
of suffrage ihen were to be householders, 
or pay a tax as landowners, and to be able 
to read and write. It was soon observed 
that under these qualifications women 
householders and landowners could vote. 
To the honor of the Dutchmen, they never 
questioned the right of their sisters to self- 
government, and through the past seven- 
ty-three years, any qualified woman who 
desired to vote has done so unopposed. 

The masses of the men and women, like 
those of England, were disfranchised. In 
spite of this great defect, Holland, from the 
general intelligence and love and respect 
for liberty, is remarkably civilized and 
prosperous; but the women who have 
had suffrage, being mostly of the rich and 
comfortable class, who have all the rights 
they want, have mostly not cared to vote. 

Great changes have now come. A dire 
peril threatens the nation. The royal 
House of Orange, founded by him who de- 
serves the name of the Washington of Hol- 
land, is likely to become extinet on the 
death of the present king. Bismarck, who 
by armed force has compelled Danes in 
Schleswig, Frenchmen in Lorraine, and 
Poles in Posen, to submit to his cruel yoke, 
who is doing the same in other parts of 
the world, and who in Germany itself has 
destroyed the liberties of the great and 
venerable ‘‘free cities,” now designs, with 
vast armies at his command, to subjugate 
the Dutch people and reduce Holland from 
a power of the earth to another province 
of his immense, unhappy empire. 

But the Dutch people know their peril. 
Their enlightened majority are preparing 
for it. When the House of Orange be- 
comes extinct, as any day it may, Bis- 
marck will find the Parliament of Holland 
ready to defy him and to revive the glori- 
ous **Dutch Republic.” A revision of the 
constitution is already decreed. ‘Tio unite 
the people in resistance to the oppressor, 
the masses have begun to be enfranchised. 
Parliament, in providing for the election 
of the revisers, has just extended suffrage 
to those who occupy part of a house, as 
lodgers, and has reduced the land tax to 
ten florins. The revisers chosen by the 
‘votes of these persons will, of course, se- 
cure them in their new suffrage. 

In the face of the public danger, the 
women have become aroused, and now 
regularly attend the polls, and, by their 
presence and their ballots, uphold the 
leaders who are arrangisg to defend their 
country. But more is to come. Of the 
one hundred and seventy thousand persons 
just enfranchised, great numbers are 
women; and so Holland, which has led 
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success in the le, if it comes. For 
the women, knowing they will lose their 
freedom if their country is subdued, will 
toil and dare their utmost to sustain their 
brothers. May God spare Holland the 
need of self-defence! but if it comes, she 
will have, as defender of woman's liberty 
as well as man’s, the prayers and aid of 
all true men and women throughout the 
world. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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NEW YORK ALUMNI AND WOMAN’S 








RIGHTS. 
NEw YorK, JUNE 23, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: ° 


The alumni of the New York City Uni- 
versity held their annual meeting in the 
Council Room on Washington Square, 
June 17. Ciief-Justice Charles H. Van 
Brunt retired from the presidency, and 
Judge George M. Van Hoesen, of the class 
of 1852, was chosen in his place. 

The collation was held in the Law 
Library, ex-Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
D. D., presiding. After several venerable 
men, who graduated half a century since, 
had spoken, the Chairman said: 


‘*Within a year or two it bas been a 
serious possibility that these halls would 
be crowded with flocks of pretty girls. [t 
is not generally known how narrowly the 
New York University has escaped co-edu- 
cation. But if there is any man who could 
bring about co-education here, it is that 
steadfast champion of woman, from whom 
we should now like to hear—Mr. Hamil- 
ton Willcox, class of °65.” 


Mr. Willcox, rising amid cheers and 
laughter, said: 


** Mr. ex-Chancellor and Brothers—All of 
us sons of our good alma mater, two years 
since you drew me into a woman’s rights 
speech before this Association, which was 
as much a surprise to me as to them, for I 
do not believe in bringing special labors 
or views into these meetings. When you 
began just now talking of co-educatiun I 
was forewarned, and you cannot get me 
into the same trap twice. But as you have 
introduced the subject, I will say that it is 
a pity our venerable mother, the Univer- 
sity, has not troops of pretty daughters as 
well as [pointing to the newly graduated 
class] pretty sons [laughter] ; and as most 
colleges, except a few at the East, now 
have co-education, it is to be hoped that 
these few will not stay fossilized long, 
particularly as experience shows that one 
nice girl in a class will do more to keep 
the boys in order than the whole faculty 
and council. {Laughter and applause. ]” 

Mr. Willcox then “assed to other univer- 
sity topics, and concluded thus: 

**T have nothing more to say [‘Yes, yes; 
go on’], at least, [turning to the young 
graduates] nothing that would interest 
you now. A man needs to be somewhat 
older, and to have seen more of the world’s 
hard and terrible side, to make him what 
your attention has been called to in me. I 
do not design to turn this alumni meeting 
into what it might very creditably be—a 
woman’s rights convention. We are here 
for another purpose; but, boys, whenever 
you come to realize what ic is to have 
many thousand women starving and freez- 
ing through our awful winter nights, 
without money to pay for light or fire, in 
this metropolis, toiling and striving to 
gain honest bread, and fighting the battle 
of virtue and purity against the terrible 
odds of earning less than two dollars a 
week,—when you realize the dreadful 
wrongs and miseries that this condition 
breeds, and see that half our boasted civil- 
ization is a fraud and a sham, then come 
up and stand beside me, and be woman’s 
rights men.” ([*tGood!” ‘tgood!” and 
prolonged cheering. ] 

After the adjournment, portraits of Miss 
Minna R. Pollock, the new Commissioner 
of Deeds, and Mrs. Lucy 8. Barber, the 
woman voter, were examined by many 
alumni, and much interest was shown in 
them. ALUMNUS. 


FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR ROSES. 


‘To strew pathways with roses is all very 
well for the poets, who can render their 
services in the inexpensive fields of Ely- 
sium, but when reduced to an actual order 
from the fashionable florist, it is quite 
another affair. Boston stands appalled at 
a $4,000 (yes, four thousand—please don’t 
print it four hundred) bill from Florist Gal- 
vin, of Boston, for flowers supplied to the 
dusky lady, in Mother Hubbard gowns, 
who enjoys the title of Queen of the Sand- 
wich Islands. One would fancy poor Kapi- 
olani will never wish to see a flower again! 
She must have been literally smothered in 
roses. On one day only, she had six bas- 
kets of roses—twenty-five dozen, at three 
dollars a dozen, in her parlor—costing 
eighty-five dollars; four vases of them, 
costing forty-five dollars, in her bedroom ; 
thirty dollars’ worth on the chandelier and 
mantel, and the use of sixteen tropical 
plants for which thirty-two dollars was 
charged, the total being one hundred and 
eighty-two dollars for one day’s fragrance. 
Two baskets of roses each day, at ten dol- 
lars a basket, were supplied to Her Maj- 
esty during the six days of her visit. The 
renewal of roses for her parlor and cham- 
ber each day cost nine hundred doliars, 
total; the decorations for the table, on one 


its ald, it will secure 


Y-five 
bill for the six days 
four thousand do}. 
of six hundred ang 
sixty-six dollars and sixty-six and ong 
sixth cents per day for flowers for thi; 
simple and unimportant visitor. While the 
floral part of Her Majesty's entertainmen: 
cost the city four thousand dollars, the 
hotel bill for the entire time, for a party oy 
four and their private servants, was only 
three thousand eight hundred and gighty. 
four dollars—over one hundred dollars less 
than the cost of the flowers, and the party 
occupied the finest suites of the hotel, with 
no end of service and attention. The florist’; 
bill has been audited and will be duly 
paid, and thus one citizen has, presumably, 
been made the happier for Kapiolani’s visit, 
But ah! when one thinks of thé good four 
thousand dollars mightdo! I was touched 
the other day by hearing of a woman who, 
out of a limited income and by extreme 
self-denial, had saved three hundred dol. 
lars, to donate a scholarship for a year's 
tuition at Wellesley College, because she 
felt that nowhere else could three hundred 
dollars do so much good, Again, [ hear 
how the blind pupils of Perkins Institute, 
in this city—the institute founded by Dr, 
Samuel G. Howe—how the blind pupils 
there save their scanty little pocket money 
to give to the fund for the kindergartey 
for little blind children. One remembers 
how even a few hundred dollars may bea 
fortune in giving temporary aid to stu- 
dents. There are now at Harvard hup- 
dreds of young men who are applying for 
work this summer in order to help them- 
selves along for expenses flext year; 
young men who want to be tutors. clerks, 
what you will, but failing in this will take 
any kind of honest work, however mechan- 
iexl, almost menial indeed, it may be.— 
Lilian Whiting, in Inter-Ocean. 
ee 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ASCHAM AND ARNOLD. Boston: Chautauqua 
Press. 1886. 


This little volume consists of two me- 
moirs: one of Roger Ascham, the father 
of English literature, by Dr. samuel John- 
son, originally published in London in 
1763; the other of Thomas Arnold, the 
great teacher of Rugby, extracted from 
his life by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, orig- 
inally published in London in 1845; with 
introductions to both. by James H. Car- 
lisle. Nothing impresses us more in As 
cham’s life than the fact that his first work, 
*Toxophilus,” published in 1544, was the 
first original English prose publication of 
permanent value. Up to that time, as 
Ascham modestly says in his dedication to 
King Henry VIII., ‘in the English tongue 
everything was done so meanly, beth for 
the matter and handling, that no man can 
do worse.” It is significant that this 
earliest English essay should have been 
written in illustration of the declining art 
of Archery, and that the year of its publi- 
cation was the date when pistols were first 
used by English horsemen. So that brit 
ish literature and firearms came in [0 
gether, and, with characteristic conserva 
tism, literature came to the defence of a0 
art about to be superseded. It almost 
takes away one’s breath to consider that 
the whole world of English literature 
dates back less than 350 years. What may 
not the next 350 years bring forth? 

In Arnold's caze the interest is different 
but equal. He was the most illustrious 
master of the modern art of education. 
The admirable biography of his pupil 
Stanley, here condensed to about one 
fourth, appeared more than forty years 
ago. But it is still read with unabated in 
terest. This book ought to have a wide 
circulation. H. B. B. 


THe Law or Divorce. By A. Parlett Lloyd. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1887. Price, $2. , 


This is a learned and thorough treatise 
on the law of divorce, by a member of the 
Baltimore bar. It also enumerates the 
| causes for which divorce will be granted 
in each of the States and Territories; 
time of residence required by the appl 
cant in each, and a brief digest of 
leading decisions by the appellate courts. 
It contains also a careful compilation of 
the latest divorce statistics. 

‘The author's plan of citing the causes of 
divorce recognized in each State and Ter 
ritory, accompanied oe the leading dec 
sions of the highest tribunals, gives gres 
value to this book, which furnishes ready 
reference to the law, as Jaid down by 
appellate court in each special locality- 
The only means of learning the law ™ 
practice is from cases. Here are presente’ 
in a compact form the leading decisions * 
to the measure of cruelty, degree of indig: 
nities, and proof of adultery deemed 
ficient to justify a severance of the ~~ 
monial bond. The State legislation dif 
fers as widely as is possible in regard 
these. In South Carolina no divorce “ 
be had except by act of legislature. 
Connecticut divorces are granted for “8? 
such misconduct as permanently destroy 
the happiness of the petitioner and 4 
the marital relation.” ‘This book is 
valuable to the student of social sclee 
the lawyer, and the general public. nded 
radical injustice of a legal relation fou 
on the subordination of the wife is not 
gested. But the tone of the work is 
and liberal. The author observes: 

‘That one marriage in forty-seven shoald 
be sought to be dissolved, or even, * 
Connecticut, one in eleven, is not ‘chat 
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prefer to bear the yoke of matri- 
monial slavery rather than seek relief in a 

even though the present life 
than a living death. Such per- 
martyrs to the prejudice and 
of public opinion. . . . ‘The ques- 
tion is often asked: ‘Which are mostly in 
fault, wives or busbands, in violating the 
tie?’ hm answer is benel y guessed 

-husbands, of course. sachusetts, 
Connecticut and Maine statistics show 

female complainants to one male; 
and in some other States the proportion has 
been as four or even five to one.” 

So long as marriage, either in theory or 
in practice, continues to be other than a 
permanent partnership of equals, so long 
women will often need divorce as a relief 
from tyranny and oppression. H. B. B. 


oe 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
yention of Cruelty to Animals has prose- 
cuted 4,897 complaints of cruelty duriog 
the last year. 

At Rutlam, in Centrai India, the foun- 
dation-stone bas been laid for a girls’ 
school, to be called the Victoria Jubilee 
Girls’ School. 

Good Housekeeping for Jane 11 has con- 
tributions from Catherine Owen, Helen 
Campbell, Maria Parloa, Juliet Corson, 
and other shrewd and gifted writers. 

The Woman’s Magazine for May has con- 
tributions from Kate Bromlee Sherwood, 
Jennie Fowler Willing, Marion McBride 
andothers. It is a magazine to be prizea in 
every home. 

Mrs. Livermore has delivered more than 
eight hundred temperance addresses, near- 
lyahundred of these in Boston. For many 
years she has lectured five nights a week 
for five months in the year. 

Anna Dickinson is slowly recovering 
from a dangerous illness caused by over- 
work. She has had a narrow escape. A 
long rest and change of scene are needed 
to restore her to her old-time vigor. She 
is now at Scranton, Penn. 

The steward of Vassar College has a 
salary, and he earns a part of it by count- 
ing the number of cakes the girls eat. 
This counting is thought to be worthy of 
the masculine intellect. It shows a man 
fit to vote. 

The savings banks of the State of New 
York had deposits, last summer, of over 
457 million dollars. The savings banks of 
the United States reported to the comp- 
voller of the currency in June last (and 
the report does not cover all the States), 
deposits of over 1,141 million dollars. 





The wearing of mén‘s clothes in public 
places by women has been common enough 
in Paris to draw the attention of the pre- 
fect of police, who has published the law 
bearing on the case. It prohibits women 
from appearing in men’s attire, in other 
than carnival days, without authorization 
from the police. 


The best practical anti-poverty club for 
workingmen or men of leisure is the tem- 
perance society. Statistics every year 
show an enormous percentage of the wages 
of the country converted into whiskey, 
and Mr. Powderly refers to one county in 
Pennsylvania where eleven million dollars 
was spent for liquor by the workingmen. 
—Topeka Capital. 

Mrs. Ezra C. Weeden, of Westerley ; 
Mrs. Emily A. Hall, of Providence; Mary 
Alice Giflord, of Newport, and Mrs. Celia 
B. Arnold, of Woonsocket, of the old 
Board; new members, Mrs. Mary E. Kil- 
burn and Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Provi- 
dence, and Susan C. Kenyon, of Paw- 
tucket, have been appointed by Gov. Davis 
members of the **Board of Female Visi- 
tors to Institutions where Women are Im- 
prisoned.”” 

Edward Atkinson, who for many years 
las had cheap and wholesome cookery 
much at heart, pictures and describes his 


“Aladdin” Cooker in the American Archi- 


“ct. This contrivance is heated by a kero- 
Sehe lamp, with the economy that may be 
imagined, yet with a waste of heat afflict- 
ing to Mr. Atkinson, who is led to calcu- 
late that our natural ‘net loss from bad 
‘ooking and waste” is $1,000,000,000 worth 
“f food and fuel per'annum. 


Horace Mann said to boys: 


“You are made to be kind, boys, gener- 
ous; magnanimous. If there is a boy in 
l who has a clubfoot, don’t let him 
bo W you ever saw it. If there is a poor 
¥ with ragged clothes, don’t talk about 
rags in his hearing. If there is a lame 
boy, assign him some part in the game 
doesn't require running. If there is a 
theese: help him learn his lesson. If 
isa bright one, be not envious of 
- for if one boy is proud of his talents, 
2 another is envious of them, there are 
© great wrongs, and no more talent than 
before, If a larger or stronger boy has 
iyured ou, and is sorry for it, forgive 
» All the school will show by their 
foattenances how much better it is than 
have a great fuss.” 


The results of arsenic show its hurtful 
; Arsenic eating diminishes the 
of the blood, the capillary blood 


ends are stopped from working, the 
Of the blood vessels are killed; no 








blood is supplied to the skin, and the real 
reason for the white, transparent appear- 
ance of the skin is that it is practically 
dead. If the result of arsenic eating is a 
highly transparent state of the skin, and 
if this can only result from the killing of 
blood vessels, the claim that there is no 
harm in the habit is absurd. 


At Smith College, at the “Ivy’’ exer- 
cises, last Tuesday evening, the visitors 
were welcomed briefly and gracefully by 
the President of the class, Helen Shute, of 
Palmer. Adele M. Shaw, of Andover, read 
the ivy poem, and after a song, Alice Gale, 
of Minneapolis, delivered the ivy oration, 
in which she contrasted the difference in 
the manifestation of the scholastic spirit 
of the Middle Ages and that of to-day. 


After the oration the company adjourned * 


to the front of the building, where the 
class song, written by Mae A. Shute, of 
Palmer, was sung. ‘rhe planting of the 
ivy came next, and then the exercises were 
over. The Committee of Arrangements 
were Rose M. Bodman, of New York 
City, Ruth 8S. Bowles, of Springfield, and 
Hannah B. Clark, of South Chicago. The 
Secretary of the class is Clara M. Reed, of 
Westfield. 

Pear] Lacey, twenty-three years old, the 
recently married wife of Edward Lacey, a 
New York bar-keeper, shot herself in her 
room at No. 43 South Washington Square, 
early last Saturday morning. She died in 
St. Vincent's Hospital a few hours later, 
protesting her love for her husband, but 
glad, she said, “to go home,” A sealed 
letter, directed to ‘‘whom it may concern,” 
was found by the police. In it she had 
written that she committed the deed be- 
cause she was tired of living in a strange 
city, a deserted wife, and wanted to go 
home. She directed that her body should 
be taken to her mother in Newark, O., 
where she wished to be buried. The hus- 
band seemed grief-stricken, and claimed to 
have been fond of his wife, whom he took 
from her home scarcely two weeks ago, 
and married in New York. Pearl was a 
farmer’s daughter, born and brought up 
in the country, and the ways of the city 
were strange to her. Her husband’s work 
kept him away from her day and night. 
Alone, she pined for her old home, and 
fancied herself deserted. Brooding over 
her troubles made her desperate, and led to 
the suicide. 
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CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, 


The Concord School of Philosophy lec- 
tures and discussions will begin July 13, 
and last through the 30th. After the main 
courses on Aristotle and dramatic poetry, 
four brief lectures on ontology will be 
given. The twelve Aristotle lectures all 
come in the morning, while the ten lec- 
tures on d:amatic poetry are all given in 
the evening. The aspects of Aristotie’s 
philosophy which are chosen for discus- 
sion are not too abstruse, and the lecturers 
are distinguished for clearness of style. 
Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody discusses **The 
Ethics of Aristotle; Prof. Davidson shows 
the relation of the Greek philosopher to the 
systems of the schoolmen; Prof. Gardiner, 
of Smith College, compares Aristotle’s 
theory of the infinite with the theory of 


| Kant; Prof. W. T. Harris compares Aris- 


totle with Hegel, and F. B. Sanborn dis- 
cusses Plato’s and Aristotle’s ideas of 
social science. Among the important lec- 
tures on dramatic poetry will@be Mrs. 
Howe’s, on **Aristophanes and the Eliza- 
bethan Drama;” Mr. Sanborn’s, on **Mar- 
lowe and His Successors,” and Rey. Dr. 
Bartol’s on ‘Shakespeare's Poetics.” Three 
of the lectures on ontology will be given 
respectively by Prof. Davidson, Dr. Ed- 
mund Montgomery, of Texas, and Prof. 
Harris. The name of the fourth lecturer 
is not yet announced. 

—&-9-o— 
FIVE NEW LEAFLETS. 








Five new leaflets are now ready: 
**Woman Suffrage in Wyoming,” ‘Senator 
Anthony for Woman Suffrage,” ‘‘Henry 
Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage,” and 
‘Woman Suffrage Man’s Right,” by Henry 
Ward Beecher. The last two contain Mr. 
Beecher’s great speech on woman suffrage, 
delivered in 1860, and lately reprinted in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Price of each 
leaflet, 10 cents per hundred at this office, 
or 15 cents per hundred post-paid, by mail. 
Also, ‘Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women,” (double leaflet,) 20 cents per 
hundred, or 30 cents per hundred, post- 
paid by mail. Address Woman's Jour- 
NAL, Boston, Mass. A. S. B. 








The Remarkable Cures 


Which have been effected by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla are sufficient proof that this medicine does 
possess peculiar curative power. In the severest 
cases of scrofula or salt rheum, when other prep- 
arations had been powerless, the use of Hood’s 

Ja has brought about the poppies re- 
sults, The case of Miss Sarah C. Whittier, of 
Lowell, Mass., who suffered terribly from scrof- 
ulous sores; that of Charles A. Roberts, of East 
Wilson, N. Y., who had thirteen abscesses on his 
face and neck; that of Willie Duff, of Walpole 
Mass., who had hip disease and scrofula so 
that the pbysicians said be could not recover, are 
afew of the man oy thie on in which wonderful 
cures were this medicine. 





That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my apbetite 
improved.” R. A. SAnrorp, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

* Hood’s Sareagariie tones up my system. 
purifies my bl , sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” . THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





ATTENTION = SUFFRAGISTS ! 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- | 


scribers and two dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 

2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
flow easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 

3. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to inerease our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 

4. The WOMAN'S JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for $3.20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who wiil devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscriptionand News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or Officers of W. C. T. U.s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 


months for 50 cents. 

I say cure 1 do not mean FI T $ B. a 
time and then have them return I mean a radical cure. 
have made the disease of F EPILEPSY or FALLING 
CKNESS a life-long Cy Sh my remedy to cure 
Because ot! have falled is no reason for 
now receiving acure. Send at once for ati anda 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will eure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. BOOT, 183 Pearl 8t.-New York. 





SPECIAL SALE OF ARTINTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangi 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc , retailing for 
one-third less than any other sture in Bostogp. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 








For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no watter In what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped“ Improved 

otta.” Send for price-list, 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f'r’s, Boston, Mass, 
For sale by all the leading dry goods houses, 


"Hit FACTS 


FIVE 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 




















Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Khenm, Blotches, Suffusions, 


Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, hi | Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Lng % Sunburn, Barbers 


| 

' 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

' 

| Itch, Lites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc, 
Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 

| CURES the head: Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 

| Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 

| Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchinzs and 

| CURE : 

| 

| 

| 





Inflamiations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS Latos.cs rope since 
RESTORES Vive ariir"nsmyoo™ 
UNSURPASSED * whiiezecoinsa 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; 1s not an Oil. 





ITS WHOLESOMENESS [3 ";.trP"innt 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fronton i Pre ane 


isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH LROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston, 
as a Tollet Requisite 


“ CACTUS BALM, aml Dressing for the 


Hatr, is eminently delizhtiul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgie pains. This | say from persun- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm spexk of it in_terms of unqualified praise 
SUSAN C. VOGL, (Woman s Journal), 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
wurments. 











Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewivg, with ‘elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, / » : 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EP!TORS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 





THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF: 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 





Do not require Laundrying. Do not 


Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 
by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 


Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
9 Cuffs, .40c.6 “ 220. 400 “ 

La‘dies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ - 85c. 150 “ 

a Ca,” We. 6“ 17. 30 « 





Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 


One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 

We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 

By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the “‘Pan3y’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 

And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in-the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 

Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5,00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 25,00 
Library No. 10, twelve books, net 5,00 


Library No. li, twenty books, net 10,00 
Library No, 12, twenty books, net 5,00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
32 FRANKLIN STREET 


Boston 





(TUE GERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—A_ full 
description of this simple and desirable reform 
suit for newly-born infants, now being so extensive- 
ly substituted for the old-style garments so trying to 
the patience of both mother and child, was published 
in BABYHOOD, No. 19, together with a supplement 
of patterns. Price, 15 cents. 
BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Beckman St., New York, 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLAcK- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JULIA Warp Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, LOouIsA M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. 


Address 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M, Alcott. 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 


Woman’s Journnat.”—Maria Mitchell. 


“IT love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”— Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 


“The WomMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 


(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth tound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Also of A. BRENTANO,6 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Bewick CoLsBy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 





Tue Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman »# 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad. 
dress for $3.00 per year. oe ; 
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containing ittances, and relating to 
must be 
Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
et our risk. sent in letters not reghtered, at 
the risk of the se " 

The of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first ption. The change of date printed 
on the Raper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 


money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editers. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE ANNUAL MEETING. 


A meeting, called by the N. E. Woman 
Suffrage Association, to reorganize the 
New Hampshire State Society, convened in 
White’s Opera House, Concord, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, June 29 and 30. Mrs. 
Armenia 8. White, president of the Society, 
gave interesting particulars of its success- 
ful work in modifying the laws relative to 
the personal and property rights of wives, 
mothers and widows, culminating in the 
extension of school suffrage to the women 
of the State, and introduced Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, as president of the New England 
W.S. A., to take charge of the meeting. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles spoke of the num- 
ber and character of the friends and advo- 
cates of woman suffrage. 

Col. Joseph Wentworth was in the meet- 
ing, and, being called up, expressed his 
hearty approval of the movement. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincy, 
Mass., referred more particularly to the 
reasons for demanding municipal suffrage 
for women as a first step. 

Mrs. Stone spoke of the cruel laws re- 
lating to women in the past, and of the 
changes already effected. She urged the 
importance of securing suffrage for women, 
in town and city elections, by legislative 
enactment. 

Mrs. E. J. Gilbert, of Keene, being 
called upon, spoke of her sucvess in secur- 
ing 1,005 names of adult citizens of Keene, 
this spring, toa municipal woman suffrage 
petition, out of a total population of only 
7,000. Four hundred of these were voters, 
and the petition includes many influential 
citizens. More names could have been se- 
cured if more time could have been given. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

A larger audience than that of the after- 
noon gathered, and addresses were made 
by Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin and Mrs. Julia Ward 


Howe. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

Thursday mornivg the Convention was 
again called to order. ‘The following offi- 
cers were elected : 

President—Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert, of Keene. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Armenia S. White, H. 
P. Rolfe, Mrs. Eliza A. Morrill, Sarah H. Pills- 
bury, Concord; Hon. Heury W. Blair, Mrs. B. 
F. Kinsley, Mrs. Bessie Bisbee Hunt, Manches- 
ter; Mrs. Alfred Haven, Portsmouth; Mrs. C. S. 
Nutter, Exeter; Mrs. J. P. Cummings, Nashua; 
Mrs. E. 8. Preston, New Ipswich; Mrs. M. W. 
Richardson, Amherst; Mrs. E. W. Eustis, Cole- 
brook ; Horace H. Holton, Lancaster; Mrs. C. E. 
Albee, Claremont; Mrs. E. C. Thayer, Keene. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mary H. Ela, 
Keene. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. W. Hobbs, Concord. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert, 
Margaret L. Griffin, Julia Thayer, George O. 
Little, Keene; Dr. J. H. Gallinger, Mrs. Armenia 
S. White, Concord; Mrs. R. Holden, West Con- 
cord; Miss C. K. Wendell, Dover; Mrs. C. W. 
Talpey, Farmington; Mrs. N. H. Knox, Little- 
ton; Mrs. C. C. Fellows, Centre Sandwich; M. 
O. A. Hunt, M. D., Manchester; Miss Caroline 
Foster, Canterbury. 

The Executive Committee was instructed 
to assign to each member a special depart- 
ment of work as far as possible; also to 
try to secure a co-operative committee in 
every outside organization and in each 
representative district. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Addresses were made to a fine audience 
by Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Mrs. Ada C. 
Bowles and others. A special committee 
was appointed to present the subject next 
Wednesday at the Legislative hearing. 

H. B. B. 
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WIDOW’S RIGHTS IN MAINE. 


Many citizens of Maine, men and women, 
last winter petitioned the Legislature to 
submit an amendment to the Constitution 
of that State, so that women may vote on 
the same terms as men. This the legisla- 
tors refused to do. But they did amend 
the laws so that a widow may live ninety 
days in the house of her deceased hus- 
band without paying rent! ‘The text of 
the amendment is as follows: 

‘“*A widow shall have her reasonable 
sustenance out of her husband’s estate for 
ninety days after his death, and may re- 
main in the house of her husband during 
said ninety days without being chargeable 
~with rent therefor.” 

Maine and Massachusetts were formerly 
united, and the old law of Massachusetts 
gave widows only forty days to live in the 
house of the deceased. Probably the old 
law in Maine also gave the widow only 
forty days. In Massachusetts this was the 
case, even when the house was built by 
money which belunged to the wife before 








her marriage, and it must have been so in 
Maine. ‘The personal property of a wife, 
by the marriage, became the property of 
the husband, and the house built with that 


‘ money was the husband's house. His wid- 


ow coyld stay in it forty days. 

The question arises, were the Maine 
legislators afraid to submit an amendment 
so that women may vote, lest they should 
deal with widowers as Maine men have 
now dealt with widows? 

Here is the catechism of it: 

Q.—How long may a widower in Maine 
live in the family house after his wife’s 
death? 

A.—As long as he pleases. 

Q.—How long may a widow live in the 
family house after the death of her hus- 
band? 

A.—She may remain ninety days with- 
out paying rent. 

Q.—May Maine women help to make the 
laws? 

A.—They shall not. 

How sorry and ashamed Maine will one 
day be of this treatment of its widows! It 
comes in a great degree from the fact that 
the part the wife takes in the family is 
counted as worth nothing, because it has 
no money value, or it is not paid for in 
money. It is regarded as a gift when the 
Maine law gives a widow ‘reasonable 
sustenance.” It is generosity to let her 
live *‘ninety days without rent!” But this 
widow came to the house a young wife. 
She has spent all her days in the service of 
the family; she has been mother and nurse 
of the children; she has been cook, laun- 
dress, chamber-maid, seamstress, parlor- 
maid, waitress, hostess, and maid of all 
work. A majority of wives do all these 
things. Time passes, and, when she is 
sixty or seventy years of age, the man of 
the house dies, and his widow can stay 
ninety days in the house without paying 
rent. Orshe may be mother of young chil- 
dren; in that case she needs the whole 
property (just as the father would have 
done) to enable her to shelter and feed the 
family; but, all the same, the law will 
turn her out after ninety days. Such legis- 
lation shows how each class needs the 
power to protect itself. L. 8. 
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A KANSAS MUMBO-JUMBO, 


Among some of the more barbarous 
African tribes there is an institution known 
as the ‘‘Mumbo Jumbo,” for the maiute- 
nance of domestic discipline. Whenever 
the wives and daughters of the tribe mani- 
fest a spirit of undue independence of their 
lords and masters, a fearful apparition, 
armed with a scourge and clothed in fan- 
tastic apparel, roars horribly in the shades 
of night, and chastises the unhappy fe- 
males into a proper state of subordination. 

Such an apparition has recently shown 
himself in Kansas, and is known as “In- 
galls.” Unlike his African prototype, 
however, he castigates the women only 
with his tongue, which is of extraordinary 
length, and armed with a sharp and cruei 
sting. He first appeared several weeks 
ago, in a place called Abilene, and roared 
horribly at the women there. He has 
since been seen and heard at ‘l'opeka, the 
State capital, and announces his intention 
to visit other localities. 

At Abilene he warned the women not to 
vote any more, under penalties vague but 
terrible,—‘penalties not upon themselves 
alone, but upon their unborn children, 
upon the men, and upon the State.” He 
added : 

‘You would weaken and impair the 
reverence all now feel for that mysterious 
and inexplicable union of mind and soul 
and body which constitutes the family. 
You would destroy the unity of the State, 
which is not only for the perpetuation of 
the species, but is also the foundation and 
source of its holiest functions, which 
strives to build up and dignify the condi- 
tion of human nature. and which binds 
the family together in ties more indissolu- 
ble and enduring than laws can possibly 
create,—which, by the reciprocal endear- 
ments already resulting from the mutual 
interests and mutual honor, give rise to 
that affection which perishes in the brutes 
with the institutions of nature, but which 
survives to reflect back upon human 
souls.” 

Having uttered this sonorous though 
somewhat incoherent roar, Mumbo-Jumbo 
paused to note its eftect upon his audi- 
ence. Strange to say, the women did not 
seem to be greatly alarmed. Indeed, a 
few ventured to ask: Why will voting 
cause such fearful calamities? Why will 
it make women masculine and men femi- 
nine? Are not women competent to vote? 

Then Mumbo-Jumbo struck an attitude, 
and bellowed: 

“It is not that = are less intelligent, 
leas moral, less capable; it is because they 
are women. When that point is reached 
that is the end of the argument. The ad- 
vocates of this idea, this theory, insist that 
we shall ignore the question of sex, and 
treat every woman as though she were 
merely one of inferior capacity to our- 
selves.” 

But how is it treating a woman as of in- 
ferior capacity to allow her to vote? And 
what has the fact of sex to do with the 
right to vote? cried these illogical women. 





Then Mumbo-Jumbo waved his hand 
majestically, and said; 

“I dare not mar what is in my mind 
and what is in the mind of every man 
and every woman in the audience. The 
conditions of determining the relation of 
women to society are such that no man 
can speak of them without offence, and 
that is why argument is impossible. It is 
impossible, without breach of decorum and 
propriety, for any man or woman on the 
platform, in public, to dwell upon those 
facts which constitute the vital and per- 
manent and radical differentiation of the 
sexes,, and that is the reason that it has 
been recognized by every people upon the 
face of the earth that woman should not 
vote. Do not forget that these limitations 
are not placed by man. They are due to 
a higher power, and there is no legislation 
that can veto the ordinances of nature or 
abrogate the statutes of Almighty God!” 


Here Mambo-Jumbo looked so preter- 
naturally solemn and sagacious that one 
man (a saloon-keeper), under the dread of 
the possible disclosures, fainted; while 
several gaily-dressed ‘‘society ladies” fled 
to their homes much bewildered. But the 
great body of women stood their ground, 
and called upon Mumbo-Jumbo to speak 
out and explain these terrible “facts of 
difterentiation” which forbade Kansas 
women to vote. They suggested that 
women have been voting in all elections in 
Wyoming for nineteen years, in Washing- 
ton Territory for five years, upon school 
questions in fourteen States, upon liquor 
licenses in two States, in municipal elec- 
tions for years in England, in Scotland, 
and in four Provinces of Canada. They 
thought that the exercise of political 
power had agreed remarkably well for 
fifty years with Queen Victoria, and had 
not seemed to diminish the number or 
health of her many sons and daughters. 
One woman went so far as to suggest that 
Kansas soil, being fertile, was prolific of 
chestnuts. 

Instead of replying, the horrible Mumbo- 
Jumbo faded from their sight. But he re- 
appeared a few nights later to the women 
of Topeka. At the last accounts they, too, 
were calling upon Mumbo-Jumbo to tell 
them in plain English what there is in the 
fact of their sex which makes them unfit 
to vote, and wherein the women of Kansas 
differ from those of Wyoming, who have 
voted for nineteen years to the entire 
satisfaction of themselves, their husbands, 


their children, and mankind in general. 
H. B. B. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LAW. 


An anonymous correspondent, in a re- 
cent number of the Transcript, accuses the 
advocates of woman suffrage of system- 
atically misrepresenting the law in regard 
to the custody of children. He says, ‘*The 
law in Massachusetts gives the child to 
the parent who is the more worthy.” This 
is true in cases of separation or divorce. 
The suffvagists do not complain of the law 
regarding custody of children in case of 
divorce. But as long as a wife lives with 
her husband, she has no legal rights what- 
ever in her own children; and it is of this 
that the advocates of equal rights for 
women complain. There are only four 
States in the Union (and Massachusetts is 
not one of them) where the father and 
mother are by law the joint guardians of 
their children. In all others, the father is 
the sole guardian, and has the sole legal 
right to them, as long as he lives with his 
wife. 

Here is a case in point. A farmer hada 
child that was half-witted. He did not 
like the child, and wanted to “board it 
out” at the poorhouse. The mother nat- 
urally wished to keep it where it would be 
better cared for. But the law allowed her 
no voice in the matter. She was actually 
obliged to have recourse to a legal separa- 
tion from her husband, in order to get pos- 
session of her child. 

A few years ago, in New York, a China- 
man married a respectable Irishwoman. 
When their first child was three days old, 
he gave it to his brother to be taken away 
to China. The mother, through the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, appealed to the courts. The 
judge promptly decided that the husband 
was within his right. He was the sole 
legal guardian of the child; he had the 
sole right to say what should be done with 
it. The law in Massachusetts would have 
upheld him equally. < 

I do not think that the advocates of 
woman suffrage are in the habit of misrep- 
resenting the state of the law. If they 
were, they would be inexcusable; for the 
facts are bad enough, without any exag- 
geration. : 

It is literally true that unless her hus- 
band is dead or she has applied for a sepa- 
ration from him, a mother has no more 
legal right to her child than a cow has to 
its calf. Of course, most men are better 
than the law. But “law is not made for 
the just, but for the unjust”——not for the 
many men who are willing to treat their 
wives well without compulsion, but for 
the few who are disposed to be just as 
mean as the Jaw will let them. 

The Transcript’s correspondent says that 


a husband is for debts con- 
tracted by his wife, and that if she com- 
mit a crime in his presence, the law holds 
him answerable, assuming that she did it 
by his orders. Both these provisions are 
based on the old legal idea that the rela- 
tion of husband and wife was essentially 
that of master and servant,—that he was 
the principal and she his agent, acting for 
him. To hold a man responsible for crimes 
committed by his wife, as if they were 
damages committed by his cattle, is cer- 
tainly a relic of barbarism; but it is not 
done according to woman suffrage princi- 
ples, but the reverse. 

Finally, the correspondent says that a 
husband is legally bound to support his 
wife, but not vice versa. ‘The intended in- 
ference seems to be that the law is more 
than just to the wife; but there is another 
side to the case, which is not so often men- 
tioned. A husband is legally entitled to 
all the labor his wife may perform in the 
household; and the services commonly 
rendered by wives are regarded as worth 
much more than board and lodging, when 
they are performed by a hiredservant. A 
curious illustration of this occurred a few 
years ago. A farmer died childless and 
without a will. His heirs grudged the 
widow her “thirds.” They discovered and 
proved a flawin her marriage, which she 
had never suspected, but which sufficed to 
invalidate the ceremony. They were not 
obliged to give her anything, and did not 
propose to do so. Feeling it a hard case, 
the judge advised her to bring in a bill for 
her services. She had dune the dead man’s 
housework—the ordinary hard work of a 
farmer’s wife—for many years. She had 
also been “supported,” but with the dis- 
covery that she was not a married woman 
came also the discovery that her board 
and lodging were not a full equivalent for 
her labor. She brought in a bill for her 
services accordingly, at the ordinary rate 
of wages paid to a servant. The court 
allowed her claim. It took the entire es- 
tate to pay it, and the over-greedy heirs 
got nothing. 

One of the earliest Massachusetts ‘‘re- 
monstrants,” Melusina Fay Peirce, says, 
‘It is an entire misapprehension to speak 
of any woman who does her own work as 
being ‘supported’ by her husband. She 
earns her living within four walls just as 
surely as he earns his out of them.” The 
statement might have included wives who 
direct and oversee servants, since a good 
housekeeper commands better wages than 
a hired girl. 

In 1880, according to the census, there 
were in the United States 9,945,916 fami- 
lies. and only 1,075,655 domestic servants. 
Thus only about one family in nine could 
keep a servant, even if no family kept 
more than one. The great majority of 
wives do their own work. The law which 
requires a husband to support his wife is 
not more than just to the wife, since he 
generally gets a full equivalent. If there 
are wives who do not furnish the equiva- 
lent, there are also husbands who do not 
furnish the support. 

The few points in which the law is more 
than just to women do not offset the more 
important points in which it is less than 
just. The few unfair advantages which 
the laws do give to women can almost all 
be traced back to the idea that women are 
properly servants of their husbands or 
wards of the State, rather than citizens en- 
titled tgequal rights and equal responsi- 
bilities.—-A. S. B., in Boston Transcript. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 





At a meeting called for the purpose of 
enlisting the new Leagues of the State in 
the work of the N. E. Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar, forty ladies and gentlemen were 
present. 

‘The meeting was called to order by Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Bazaar Committee. Miss Cora B. 
*Forbes, of Westboro’, was appointed Sec- 
retary. 

Most of the Leagues formed since De- 
cember sent delegates, and most of the 
older leagues sent letters assuring us of 
their co-operation. ‘Those present were: 

DORCHESTER—Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mrs. F. E. Billings. 

WESTBORO’—Mrs. D. W. Forbes, Miss 
Cora B. Forbes. 

BrocKkTON—Mrs. Helena Keith. 

WorcCESTER—Miss S. A. Henshaw, Jo- 
seph A. Howland, Mrs. C. L. Hooker. 

SaLem—Reyv. Fielder Israel, William 
Chisholm. 

EvERETT—Mrs. Charles A. Brown, Mrs. 
F. P. Melvin, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bassett, 
Mrs. H. C. Colby, Mrs. A. W. Philbrook. 

NEwTON— Mrs. F. D. Sampson. 

Boston—Mrs. Chas. W. Slack, Miss C. 
8. Pond. 

East Boston—Miss E. L. Peterson. 

Souta Boston—Mrs. A. L. Burroughs. 

CHELSEA—Mrs. A. C. Lee, Mrs. Louise 
Tyler, Mrs. 8. A. Burley, Mrs. C. P. 
Nichols. 

CHARLESTOWN—Mrs. E. F. Ames. 

BeL_MonT—Mrs. A. L. Stone. 





LExIncTOoN—Mrs. Nancy Gilman. 






AsineTon—Lewis Ford. 

Fitchburg—Mrs. D. B. Whittier, Mrs 
M. A. Wharff. 

Roxsury—Mrs. Hattie A. Burr. 

WerrmoutTH—Mrs. Marcia E. P. 

Mrs. A. W. Clapp, Miss S. H. Richards, 
AMESBURY—Mrs. M. F. Hudson. 
NEEDHAM—Mrs. Harriet B. Hicks. 
MANCHESTER—Jullius F. Rabardy,. 
BricuTon—Mis. J. Q. Fuller. 

It was a fine-looking company, and the 
zeal shown among the new leagues will be 
a great addition to the coming Bazaar. 

Remarks were made by nearly all prog. 
ent. The discussion was chiefly upop 
‘‘What is called for in the Bazaar?” ), 
was decided that useful articles are jp 
greatest demand. Some leagues wij 
make a specialty of certain articles, byt 
they will not exclude other articles. Any 
and all sent them will be gratefully ac. 
cepted. One club will make aprons, prin. 
cipally; another, bags of all descriptions; 
another, candy; Brighton will make 
specialty of gentlemen’s goods. The Bel. 
mont League has already cut out twelve 
pairs of children’s drawers to be made by 
hand during the summer. Any league 
which supplies itself with what is used jp 
families can be sure of the sale of their 
goods. 

The meeting adjourned at 12 M., to visit 
No. 3 Park Street, the new headquarters 
after Sept. 1, 1887. 

Cora B ForBEs, Sec’y. 
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CONCORD WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The fifty-first Woman Suffrage League 
of Massachusetts was organized Friday, 
June 24,at4 P.M. The large parlors of 
Mrs. James Wood, of Concord, were well 
filled by one of the finest companies of 
ladies and gentlemen we have ever had at 
any of our organizations. All seemed in- 
terested. The points of discussion were 
many, but were soon disposed of. Thirty- 
nine persons united with the League, 
Among those present was our old friend, 
Frank B. Sanborn. Mrs. R. W. Emerson, 
eighty-five years old, sent us her blessing, 
telling us she was heart and soul with us. 
Then she came, brought us 4 bouquet of 
roses, and stayed through the meeting. 
She is an enthusiastic suffragist. Rev. 
J. A. Bush (Episcopalian), who is supply- 
ing Rev. Heber Newton's pulpit in New 
York, during his absence, and Mr. and 
Mrs. A. P. Chamberlain, among others 
who were present, united. ‘The following 
officers were elected : 

President—Mrs. Anna H. Burrill. 

Vice-Presidents—F. B. Sanborn, Rev. B. R. 
Buckley, Mrs. R. W. Emerson, Mrs. L. E. 
Brooks, Rev. W. A. De Pew. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mary H. Wood. 

Ezecutive C ittee—Mrs. 8. E. Griffin, Mrs. 
Kate H. Garland, Miss Harriet Buttrick, F. M. 
Holland, Mrs. L. T. Angier. 

Honorary Members — Louisa M. Alcott and 
Prof. Wm. T. Harris. 

The Congregational minister, Rev. W. 
A. De Pew, is amember. He said, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly Iam in favor of municipal suffrage 
for women, and full suffrage will come in 
time. The old parties know the women’s 
vote will be for temperance, so they hold 
back.” 

Rev. B. R. Buckley is the Unitarian min- 
ister. So the Concord League, Congre 
gationalists, Unitarians, Episcopalians and 
Free Religionists, is non-sectarian indeed. 

Mrs. Burrill, the President, wrote to me 
to help form the League. She entertained 
me, and took me about for two days with 
her horse and carriage. One day it rained 
all day long, but we secured one-half the 
members, and a cold also; but the great 
interest shown the next day was a good 
medicine. 

Mrs. J. R. Barrett, who has always! 
sponded to every call made upon her from 
our headquarters, was present and ex 
pressed her delight at the success of the 
movement; also Mrs. M. B. McClure, 
President of the Concord W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Wood very kindly offers her pat 
lors to the League at any time. ‘There is 
a great force of suffragists in Concord 
The men and women are so evenly 
anced intellectually, that it was a delight 
to see them. I heard, scores of times. 
“You have the best people of Concord.” 
I replied: ‘Yes; it is so in every town.” 
Why is not suffrage carried in Massacht 
setts? We certainly have the brains of 
the State. It is because they divide thelr 
force. But our large number of 
is “telling” for us. Will not others invite 
me to their homes and thus suve expens 
to the Association, lend their carriage 
and help on to the one hundredth organiz* 
tion? This work is increasing in interest 
and our friends are thoroughly in ear 

Cora Scott POND. 


WOMAN SUPERINTENDENT IN MONTASA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: — 

Travelling recently in the West, I met® 
young lady recently elected Superinte 
dent of Schools in Gallatin Co., MontaD® 
She has under her charge thirty 
with all of which she is in constant co® 
munication. She visits each once or 














during the year, and gathers the 
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she is friend 
Her faith is unbounded in the capacity of 
her own sex, and she pronounces the girls 
jn advance of the boys in ambition and 
ability. 

The duties are more varied, if not more 
arduous, than in our more thickly settled 
districts, and she is often chosen arbiter 
of disputes arising among her constitu- 
ency, proving, by her wise decision, that a 
woman’s mind does not always lack the 
jodicial quality. M. L. CATLIN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WASSON’S MANUSCRIPT POEMS. 


Mrs. Ednah_D. Cheney is preparing the 
poems of the late Mr. David A. Wasson, 
and would be very grateful to any who 
will send to her, by the month of August, 
any MS. poems, unpublished, in their pos- 
session, or any information in regard to 
his poems, as the date or circumstances 
under which they were written, which 
would help to make the volume a worthy 
memorial of the noble poet. Address 

EpNAH D. CHENEY, 

Jamaica Plain, Mass., June 24, 1887. 

) agdedes 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


New YORK, JUNE 29, 1887. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

From Troy we hear of the activity of 
our friends there in urging the appoint- 
ment of police matrons to care for female 
prisoners. The Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union have been pushing the 
movement, and a meeting of friends of the 
reform was recently held at the Fifth Street 
Baptist Church, Rev. Mr. Hiscox pre- 
sided; Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer and Rev. T. 
Snively made brief addresses. Mrs. L. E. 
Girley, the President of the W. C. T. U., 
presented an address. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, who has been deeply interested 
in the movement, spoke effectively, and 
Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers described the 
efforts that have been made in this city to 
secure such appointments, and urged that 
the cause of morality required the pres- 
ence of the matrons in police stations. 

Despite the persistent efforts of the 
earnest women of Brooklyn, Mayor Whit- 
ney has not thus far appointed any women 
on the Board of Education. In a recent 
interview he said : 

“Personally, I have no objection to ap- 
point women as members of the Board of 
Education, but it must be remembered 
that public sentiment in this matter is 
divided. ‘Those who believe that women 
ought to have a place in the Board of Ed- 
ucation are growing in numbers, and the 
time is not far distant when a general pub- 
lic sentiment will insist on having women 
in the Board.” 

The committee of ladies who waited on 
the mayor suggested as proper persons to 
fill the vacancies, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. A. 
8. Barnes, Mrs. J. S. ‘I’. Stranahan, Mrs. 
Alexander Forman, and Mrs. Cornelia H. 
Carey. Of the fitness of these candidates 
there can be no doubt, and the committee 
do not intend to let the matter drop, but 
will continue to press their efforts until 
the appointments are made. 

Aremarkable number of articles in re- 
gard to women have recently appeared in 
our papers.. Such signs of the times make 
one feel like singing ‘“‘Glory Hallelujah!” 
at the ever advancing tide of sentiment in 
favor of the equality of the sexes. Such 
headings as ‘Women of Business,” ‘Our 
Women Physicians,” ‘Occupations of 
Women,” **Colored Women of Influence,” 
ete., would have been impossible titles 
thirty years ago. 

In looking ever the papers for such ar- 
ticles, I saw an item headed ‘*What Public 
Men Drink.” It contained a long account 
of the various alcoholic beverages in- 
dulged in by the leading politicians of the 
Country. What a curious look an article 
Would have, entitled ‘‘What Our Public 
Women Drink.” ‘he fact that no such 

ng will ever appear may suggest the 
thought that, of the two sexes, the femi- 
tite might. be, after all this, more safely 
trusted in prominent places. 

It was a curious feature of the Jubilee 
‘eremonies that Dr. Morgan Dix, who 
thinks that women should not appear in 
Public, celebrated with great pomp, in 
Trinity Church, the fifty years of Victoria’s 
Public life, 

On Tuesday of last week I spoke at Stam- 
ford, Ct. I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wakeman, Mr. Thaddeus B. Wakeman 
is widely known as a writer and thinker, 
‘td has been for many years President of 
the Liberal Club of this city. Mrs. Emily 
L. Wakeman is the efficient Recording 














of our City Teague, and last 
vinter was President of the Society for Po- 
Study. They have a lovely summer 

| two miles from Stamford, with 4 
of fruit in flourishing orchards. 
fo Meeting was held in the City Hall, 
Wakeman presiding. Unfortunately, 
Was a union concert at one of the 
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_al services were private, but later, memo- 





churches, which interested all sorts of peo- 
ple, as it was given by home talent; and 
this affected the audience, which, however, 
contained many of the most thoughtful 
people in the place and several enthusias- 
tic suffragists. 
LILLIg DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


MRS. BLAKE'S TOUR. 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has engage- 
ments to speak as follows: 


Jaly 5..ccee..-- Jefferson, Ohio. 
July 6...... +++. W. Farmington, Ohio. 
say iy cena -++++Painesville, Ohio. 


July 8 Chardon, Ohio. 
July 9 and 10...Willoughby, Ohio. 
July 11..........Lorain, Ohio. 
July 12........+.Toledo, Ohio. 


GEE Bie can cccece Chicago, Ill. 

July 14........ -.- Lake Bluff, Ill. 
July 18..........Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Jaly 20....scceee Kenosha, Wis. 
July 21.....6 ++-Milwaukee, Wis. 
SUEY BB. ccccsces Racine, Wis. 

JORF Bu 00 cvcccee Indianapolis, Ind. 


Persons desiring to secure her services 
to speak during September and October, 
please address her, 149 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Mary F. SHIELDS died at the resi- 
dence of her daughter, Mrs. Draper, in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, May 27. Sbe 
was a woman of great administrative 
ability, excellent judgment, and beautiful 
Christian character. She has been a life- 
long worker for the good of others. 

In antebellum days she wes a strong 
abolitionist, working in the cause of free- 
dom for the colored race. The emancipa- 
tion of women has lain near her heart. 
She was a strong suffragist, a believer in 
the future of women, and most of those 
laws upon our statute-books which are 
just to women are the result of her labors. 

For eight years she has been President 
of the W. C. T. U. of this State. It was 
an arduous task when she undertook it, 
but under her management the organiza- 
tion has grown to be a power in the State. 
As national organizer, she went through 
New Mexico and Arizona, a difficult and 
wearisome journey, organizing Unions and 
completing the chain through the United 
States. 

Her illness was sudden and short. She 
was taken from us in the fulness of her 
powers, when we hoped that many years 
of usefulness were before her. The funer- 


rial services, conducted by the ladies of 

the W. C. T. U. were held in the M. E. 

Church of Colorado Springs, of which 

she was a member. J. A. 8. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 

——e-9-2—_____—— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The School of Philosophy, at Concord, 
opens July 13, with the study of Aristotle. 

George W. Cable has prepared a new 
lecture on “Cobwebs in the Church” for 
the next season. 

The W. C. T. U., of Troy, New York, 
have begun an earnest effort to secure jail 
and police matrons. 

The Channing Memorial Church, at New- 
port, has elected two women on its Board 
of Trustees. This is an example which 
many churches might profitably follow. 

The alumni of Oberlin College, includ- 
ing graduates of all departments, are to 
meet by delegates in a representative Con- 
vention, in Chicago, July 6, 7 and 8, 1887, 
to consider the interests of Oberlin College. 

From the estate of Mr. Isaac Farns- 
worth, Wellesley College has the sum of 
$100,000 to be devoted to a new cottage, 
and the corner-stone will be laid in Octo- 
ber for a building, plain and simple, at the 
right of Stone Hall. 

An essay on the “Comparative Rights 
of Men and Women,” read before the 
members of Golden Avenue Literary Soci- 
ety, Denver, Colorado, by W. Divinny, is 
published in the Challenge, and is an earn- 
est plea for justice for women. 

The Woman's Standard, the organ of the 
Iowa woman suffragists, has completed its 
first year with such a measure of success 
as to warrant its continuance. It is a 
good, clean paper; an eight-page monthly, 
at the low price of fifty cents a year. 

The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is about to publish a monthly rec- 
ord of work done, plans laid, ete., in Wis- 
consin. It will contain other news and 
items of interest to the members. The 
first number will appear in July. 

The Inter-Ocean gives its 70,000 sub- 
scribers the sensible article of T. W. Hig- 
ginson, in Harper's Bazar, which advises 
that there should be ‘ta moral equivalence 
of married partners.” Not one will, but 
two, and equal rights as in other partuer- 
ships. 

The Bay City (Mich.) Woman Suffrage 
Society has nearly doubled its member- 
ship, after only three meetings, and there 
are more applicants for membership at the 
next meeting. This young society has be- 
gun work in earnest. We congratulate it 





Education is everywhere a sure destroy- 
er of privilege. ‘The boy who can read 
the Declaration of Independence may be 
trusted to feel its force sooner or later. 
The doctrine of political economy, once 
known, enters the heart of man, a welcome 
guest.—Andrew Carnegie, in North Ameri- 
can Review for January. 

The women of Indianapolis are trying 
to purify the city. They have secured a 
large number of indictments against own- 
ers and keepers of disorderly houses. It 
has been decided in some States that the 
owner of a building let to a person who 
maintains it for immoral purposes is him- 
self, legally, the keeper of the house. 


The successive strikes of the bricklay- 
ers, carpenters and hod-carriers in Chicago, 
have caused a loss of wages of $2,500,000. 
while the loss of wages in all the strikes 
of the last year and a half is thought to 
be $10,000,000. These large figures attest 
the earnestness of the strikers, while they 
are a warning against strikes except for 
the best of reasons, including a reasona- 
ble chance of success. 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, of Buffalo, N. Y., are trying 
to have two women appointed to fill the 
vacancies in the Board of Trustees of the 
Buffalo State Insane Asylum. ‘The last 
annual report of the asylum showed that 
210 out of 398 patients are women. In 
Massachusetts, Maine and lowa, women 
have been made trustees of insane asylums, 
and in every case with good results. 

Woman suffragists believe that women 
are going to be an important factor for 
good in solving the great problem of 
“human rights.” Women admit them- 
selves human also, and that, therefore, 
human rights applies to them as much as 
men. Woman suffrage is but the on-going 
of Christian civilization, and no power on 
earth can stay its progress.—Cor. Kanka- 
kee Gazette. 

Ata meeting of the Industrial Confer- 
ence, on last Sunday, the question under 
discussion was whether the enfranchise- 
ment of women would tend to progress, 
or the reverse. Mrs. E. R. Hazelton, of 
the Boston Woman Suffrage League, open- 
ed for the affirmative. The debate lasted 
two hours anda half. When the vote was 
taken, it stood six to one in favor. It is 
encouraging to note how much in earnest 
the younger men in the labor movement 
are becoming in this matter. 

The following young ladies received 
Baccalaureate degrees from the Harvard 
Annex, on Monday last: Elizabeth Briggs, 
of Boston; Mary Coes, of Worcester; Ce- 
leste Winans Herrick, of New York City; 
Elizabeth Seelye, of Cleveland, O.; Ger- 
trude E. 'I'yler, of Winchester. Miss Olive 
B. Morrison, of Cambridge, received a cer- 
ificate as special student for four years. 
Highest two-year honors in classics, Effie 
Lanogan, of Berlin; Grace Harriet Macur- 
dy, of Watertown. 


Geo. Wm. Curtis, in Harper's Weekly, 
has this to say of the question lately asked : 
‘*Can a husband open his wife’s letters?” 


‘While husband and wife are one to 
each other, they are two in the eyes of 
other people, and it may well happen that 
« friend will desire to impart something to 
a discreet woman which she would not in- 
trust to the babbling husband of that 
woman. Every life wust have its own 
privacy and its own place of retirement. 
‘he letter is of all things the most per- 
sonal and intimate thing. Its bloom is 
gone when another eye sees it before the 
one for which it was intended. Its aroma 
all escapes when it is first opened by an- 
other person. One might as well wear 
second-hand clothing as get a second- 
hand letter. Here, then, is a sacred right 
that ought to be respected, and can be re- 
spected without any injury to domestic 
life.” 








On our seventh page to-day will be found a 
striking and instructive illustration of the com- 
parative worth of the various kinds of baking 
powders now in the market. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 31 Temple Place, has re- 
ceived this week from London a new line of Belge 
Gloves. 


REDUCTION 


—In— 


GLOVES. 


For one week more until July 1, at 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 


31 Temple Place, 


Comprising a Fine Assortment of 
Kid, Suede, Belge, Siik, and 
Taffeta Gloves. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Fat including Cream, 5 cts., 
Rich Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts., 


See ae ees a pas 

















and the cause, for the help it will bring. - 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infante. 


THIS WAIST isa ‘ect substitute for corsets, and 
with or without the bones, which 
oy be removed at re. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is proves 
Whe within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Welets, as ate or Chi mn and 


may be worn either 
, owing to the construction of the bone 





\!j/| | Infants, particular attention to the physical ns and requirements of 
WA) the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
4 Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............«0+++ $1.75 
“ i HN - & * os ** Bone Front only....++++++e+++++ 2.00 
] \y “ 603; “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back ott 2.25 
oS [ly Waer\\\\ “ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..... 1.50 
i “ 611, “ “ Mi kovitescdesse coe 1.75 
, en “ 621, Children’s—without Bones..........scc000:eeeeeeee ee 75 
* 631, Infants’ os Ww” aadncccsosssoccesvesodadees 75 


PATENTED. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat sfactory, 


we will exchange or refund-the money, if returned in good order. 


4&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 


Mention THE WomaAN’s JOURNAL. 
‘own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'! & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS 


A Lads’ Love. 


By Arto Bates. l6mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


Mr. Bates’ r has © bello for its locale, 
and for its subject an experience which most young 
men undergo, a boyish love fora mature woman. The 
Story is told in an unusually happy vein. 











Ourselves and Our Neighbors. 


SHORT CHATS ON SOCIAL TOPICS. By 
LovisE CHANDLER MOovULTON. 16mo, 
cloth, price $1.00. 


Mrs. Moulton ranges over such topics as “Rosebuds 
in Society,” “Young Beaux and Old Bachelors.” “En- 
gagements,” “After Marriage,” and other similar vital 
experiences, which are discussed with exquisite refine- 
ment, good sense and unfailing charm. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


A YEAR IN EDEN. By Miss PRESTON. Paper 
covers, 0 cents. TO ROME ON A TRICYCLE, 
By Mrs, and Mr, PENNELL. Illustrated. Paper cov- 
ers, 0 cents. A WEEK AWAY FROM TIME. 
Second Edition, $1.25. CATHEDRAL DAYS. 
By Mrs. Dopp. With Illustrations. Third Edition: 
$2.0. CRACKER JOE, the new No Name. $1.00, 
BETWEEN WHILES A new Volume of Stories 
by HELEN JACKSON (H. H.), $1.25. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





The Shaybacks in Camp. 


By SAMUEL J. Bar- 
With Map of 


Ten Summers Under Canvas. 
Rows and IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 
Lake Memphremagog. 16mo, $1.00. 


An excellent summer book, containing many 
practical suggestions for spending vacation in a 
simple, healthful, and delightful way. The Shayback 
camp is a family camp, and its lite and various in- 
terests are described in a most engaging and charm- 
ing manner. 


The Crusade of The Excelsior. 
By Bret HARTE. With four Illustrations. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


This is one of the longest stories Mr. Harte has 
ever written, and it comes justin time for vacation 
reading. 


A Dictionary of Boston. 


By Epwin M. Bacon. New Edition. Witha 
Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.00. 


This excellent book describes fully, minutely, and 
compactly the Boston of to-day and the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement makes its wealth of information 
easily accessible. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
The NEW MUSIC BOOKS of the SEASON. 








Musical people on their travels are invited to call 
at the various Stores of OLIVER Ditson & Co., 
Boston, New York, and Philadephia, or at Lyon & 
HEALY’s, Chicago, to examine the very superior 
Music Books brought out during the last few months. 


Piano Classics, )} #1 each. High 
Young People’s Classics for Piano, | class music, 
Song Classics, refined and 
Song Classics for Low Voices, pleasing. 
Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, #7.26. 716 songs. 
Part-Songs and Glees, #7. ~ conga Fine Col- 
Anthems of Praise, #7. merson. lections. 
Royal Singer, #7. A royal good singing-class book. 
Voices of Praise, 
Songs of Promise, 
Song Worship, 
Voices of Nature, 40 cts. 


Each 35 cts. For Sunday 
Schools. 


Good, easy, new 
Cantatas. 


New 
Biographies. 


Forest Jubilee Band, 40 cts. 

New Flora’s Festival, 40 cts. 

Life of Liszt, #7.26. 

New Life of Mendelssohn, #7.60. 
These are but 16 books out of 2,000 that are in 


stock. Lists cheerfully furnished, and all inquiries 
promptly answered. 


4aay~ Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON €& CO., Boston. 





BLACKING 








tases area 


| AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


All Newly Revised in 1887. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, Green Moun- 
tains, Lake Champlain, Moosehead Lake, Mt. 
Desert, Nantucket, Cape Cod, the Connecti- 
cut Valley, etc. . 


“The best, most thoroughly systematic and usefal 
guide-books yet prepared in this country.”— The Jn- 
dependent. 


,. 
“Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not onlya 
good thing for a travelling-satchel, but deserves a 
place in the library.”— Outing. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Labra- 
dor, Bras d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton, New- 
foundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island, Grand Manan, Montreal, 
The Saguenay. 


“Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras d’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or other 
resorts of this picturesque and historic region — the 
land of perpetual coolness and quaintness—will find 
this book invaluable,”—New York Graphic, 


“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really immense, 
This richly stored book.”—Literary World. 


“Every one going to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
or Quebec, should buy Ticknor’s excellent ‘Maritime 
Provinces,’ a rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful countries.— Boston 
Gazette. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


North Conway’s Meadows, Fryeburg’s Low- 
lands, Jackson’s Glens, Mount Washington, 
Bethlehem, Jefferson, Lancaster, Littleton, 
Ossipee, and Asquam, Franconia’s Marvels, 
Pemigewasset Valley, etc. 


“The best book ever made for a similar purpose. It 
covers the ground so completely that, as a matter of 
economy, no visitor to the White Mountains should be 
without it."—Magazine of Amertcan Listory. 


“Equal to the best foreign guide-books, and superla- 
tively intelligent accounts of whateyer is worth know- 
ing and seeing in the countries they cover. These 
exquisitely rich and fine volumes serve also as pleasant 
reminders of days spent in rational enjoyment. To 
travel with one of these guide-books is a liberal educa- 
tion.”"— The Beacon, 


Highly commended by the London “ Times,” the” Reoue 
Internationale” (of Florence), the Bulletin of the Itail- 
tan Alpine Ciub” (of Turin), etc., etc., etc. 


Contains the New (1887) Map, in which (among other 
things) appears the results of the labors of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price ($1.50 each) by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


‘White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
(The W. C. T. U. Publishing House.) 


THE TEMPERANCE IDEA 


Is GROWING. 
THE UNION SIGNAL, 
THE ORGAN OF THE 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


{ June, 1885, 11,000. } and more 
+ June, 1887, 36,000. | coming ! 


During June and July we receive new yearly sub. 
scribers at the wonderfully low rate of 


@- 75 CENTS. ~<% 
Send for Sample Copy. 
BUT 
You 
WOULD NOT 
rae od iT 








SO IS 


CIRCULATION 


You 
SHOULD RISK 
75 OTS. 
as you want to w with the wers! Send 
"Publications. ae 


Free Bulletin o: 
fine juvenile (“The Young Crusader oO he conte 
to 


ayear). A all orders 





GEORCE C. HALL, 
161 LA SALLE 8t., CuICaGo. 
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ONLY. 


BY ELLA C. G. PAGE. 


Only picking roses in the dusty lane, 

Where the tangled clover wastes its sweets in vain; 
Red-cheeked, blushing soitly at the faintest sound, 
Dearest little maiden in the lanes around; 

Life seems sweet and radiant, decked in royal sheen; 
Only picking roses in the hedges green. 


Only strolling idly where the corn grows tall, 
Seeing if the grain.field promise bears for fall; 
Strolling in his meadows, down the lane he goes, 
Looking in the hedges—haply for a rose ; 

At a blue dress flutter, how his pulses beat! 
Only strolling idly ’mid the corn and wheat. 


Summer eve is lovely; but ’tis sweeter far, 

Seen to more advantage, where two strollers are. 

One is lonely walking, two make just a pair. 

Ah! the soft bright blushes shame the roses rare. 

If some tender love words on a shy ear fell, 

Who shall be the wiser? Roses cannot tell. 
—Zion’s Herald, 


e+ eo 
MIDNIGHT AT THE HELM. 


BY GEORGE BARLOW. | 
1. 
“What seest thou, friend? 
The frail masts bend, 
Thy ship reels wildly on the tossing deep; 
Thy fearless eyes 
Regard the skies, 
And this broad waste where through white chargers 
leap; 
Seest thou the foam?” 
Pilot—"I see my home, 
And children on a white, soft couch asleep.” 
Il. 
“What seest thou, friend? 
The tiller-end, 
Thou graspest safely in thy firm, strong grip; 
Thine eyes are strange, 
They seem to range 
Beyond sea, sky, and clouds, and struggling ship, 
Beyond the foam.” 
Pilot—I see my home— 
Brown cottage-eaves round which the swallows dip.” 
ill. 
“What seest thou, friend? 
Black leagues extend 
On all sides round about thy bark and thee; 
Not one star-speck 
Above the deck 
Abates the darkness of the midnight sea; 
The waves’ throats roar’— 
Pilot—"'I see the shore, 
And eyes that plead with God for mine and me.” 
— Belgravia. 
eee. 


ELIZABETH ZANE. 


BY JOHN 8. ADAMS. 





This dauntless pioneer maiden’s name 

Is inscribed in gold on the scroll of Fame; 

She was the lassie who knew no fear 

When the tomahawk gleamed on the far frontier. 
If deeds of daring should win renown, 

Let us honor the damsel of Wheeling town, 
Who braved the danger with deep disdain,— 
Bright-eyed, buxom Elizabeth Zane. 


*Twas more than a hundred years ago; 

They were close beset by the dusky foe, 
They had spent of powder their scanty store, 
And who the gauntlet should run for more? 
She sprang to the portal and shouted, “I! 
’Tis better a girl than a man should die; 

My loss would be but the garrison’s gain. 
Unbar the gate!” said Elizabeth Zane 


The powder was sixty yards away. 

Around her the foemen in ambush lay; 

As she darted from shelter they gazed with awe, 
Then wildly shouted, ‘A equaw! a squaw!”’ 

She neither swerved to the left nor right, 

Swift as an antelope’s was her flight. 

“Quick! Open the door,” she cried, amain, 
“For a hope forlorn! ’Tis Elizabeth Zane!” 


No time had she to waver or wait, 

Back she must go ere it be too late. 

She snatched from the table its cloth in haste, 
And knotted it deftly about her waist, 

Then filled it with powder—never, I ween, 
Had powder so lovely a magazine ; 

Then, scorning the bullets,—a deadly rain,— 
Like a startled fawn fled Elizabeth Zane. 


She gained the fort with her precious freight ; 
Strong hands fastened the oaken gate, 

Brave men’s eyes suffused with tears 

That had there been strangers for man: years. 
From flint-lock rifles again there sped 

*Gainst the skulking redskins a storm of lead, 
And the war-whoop sounded that day in vain, 
Thanks to the deed of Elizabeth Zane! 


Talk not to me of Paul Revere, 
A man, on horseback, with naught to fear; 
Nor of old John Burns, with his bell-crowned hat— 
He’d an army to back him, so what of that? 
Here’s to the heroine, plump and brown, 
Who ran the gauntlet in Wheeling town! 
Hers is a record without a stain,— 
Beautiful, buxom Elizabeth Zane! 
—St. Nicholas. 


oss 
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MR, VENABLE’S PARTY. 


The Service His Foreign Friends did on the 
Fourth of July. 





BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


Mr. Venable had a bright thought. He 
had had a good many gloomy ones lately, 


so it was fortunate that this was different. , 


The cause of his gloom was the approach- 
ing departure of his wife’s niece, Anne 
Phillips, a lovely young creature of eigh- 
teen, whom the old gentleman loved like a 
daughter. It distressed him sorely that 
she would not consent to receive anything 
more from him now that her education was 
completed, but insisted that it was her duty 
to support herself. Anne was rosy and 
bright—a girl who made every young Vir- 
ginian wish he were riding a finer horse, and 
wonder if his coat really fitted him; a girl 
whom old ladies and young children alike 
loved; the best of friends for a good time 
or a bad one; the most comfortable guest 
to have on a rainy day, a wash day, a day 
when the children tore their clothes, and 
the baby bumped his head, and the cook 
had relations to tea. I speak of Virginia 


el 





kitchens, where, in such emergencies, it is 
not unusual for the household to find their 
meals a “joint stock,” it is true, but very 
much ‘‘limited.” 

“Such a girl as Anne,” thought Mr. 
Venable, sorrowfully, “to be without a 
cent of her own, while there is William 
Meredith with a finé estate on the river, 
broad low grounds, good timber on the 
ridge, orchards, water-melon patches, a 
fine garden, an old-fashioned home that 
looks like comfort itself —and no wife.” 

William Meredith looked well-fitied for 
his part in the good gentleman's dream, 
for he was a tall, handsome young fellow, 
but so diffident that he would at any time 
have welcomed death rather than the ordeal 
of courtship. There had been a warm 
friendship between himself and Anne’s 
brother Jack, a young scapegrace, whose 
heart, people said, was in the right place, 
but he himself never was. So it happened 
that out of difficulties many, and dilem- 
mwas serious, had William Meredith rescued 
him ; and if he had only been with that ill- 
fated boating-party three years ago, Anne 
always believed that poor Jack, so bright 
and reckless, would not have been brought 
home. for the first time in his short, gay 
life, silent and cold and motionless. Had 
he not saved Mammy Dilsey and her two 
children, at the imminent peril of his own 
life, when the boat was going down toward 
the dam, and the boatman had leaped for 
his life and swum to shore; and brought 
the Simpson children out of the burning 
house when nobody else dared venture in? 
and if he could not talk—well, he could 
ride—not like a centaur, but like a young 
Virginian who had been on horseback 
since he could sit upright, and had broken 
all his father’s untamed colts; and this 
Anne considered much the finer accom- 
plishment of the two. 

But all this amounted to nothing, mused 
Mr. Venable, if Meredith did not ask, and 
Anne did not answer yes. Hehad planned 
this marriage, having much leisure on his 
hands; had hoped for it, dreamed of it, 
and, most wonderful of all, had not talked 
of it; but neither had William Meredith. 


So it seemed more than likely that the — 


beautiful old Meredith home would re- 
main without a mistress, and the beautiful 
young mistress without ahome. No won- 
der Mr. Venable was vexed. 

In this state of mind, the bright thought 
occurred to him that he would give a pic- 
nie on the Fourth of July at the Big Oaks, 
and invite his English neighbors. 

‘-For,” said he, ‘tl am very glad we are 
separated from the English, and I have no 
doubt they are very glad of it, too, now 
that all the trouble is over, and why 
shouldn't we meet together, and be neigh- 
borly about it? After all,” he concluded, 
rubbing his hands heartily, ‘there's noth- 
ing like being neighborly.” 

But the English were not to be'the sole 
guests; Mr. Venable always invited a ‘‘few 
of his kinsfolks.” According to the list 
of relations given in the Portuguese guide 
to conversation, ‘*English as she is spoke,” 
‘ta relation” and ‘tan relation’ were 
there; and although the ‘‘quater-great- 
grandmother” was not strong enough to 
stand a drive of seventeen miles or so, yet 
the other relation mentioned by this same 
invaluable guide, the ‘‘nurse,”’ was there 
in full force. Everybody who could on 
any possible pretext do so brought either 
a driver, a nurse, or maid; in one instance, 
all three; but that was thought ostenta- 
tious on such an occasion. The sole ex- 
ception was William Meredith, and Mr. 
Venable thought bitterly within himself, 
that he was as silent as if he needed one. 

It was a great success in regard to the 
weather, and Mr. Venable felt a modest 
pride in that, and aiso in the cordiality 
and warmth displayed on all sides. Even 
when the first full stop came, and old 
Mrs. Monroe was seen to yawn behind 
her fan, his presence of mind was equal 
to the danger, and he intrepidly proposed 
some music. Kitty Holmes, Anne’s double- 
third cousin on her mother’s side, was 
unanimously begged to sing, and ‘*T'wick- 
enham Ferry” and ‘‘A Summer Shower,” 
given in her clear, lark-like notes, re- 
joiced the hearts of her hearers, especially 
the old people, who smiled and nodded to 
each other and began to indulge in remi- 
niscences of their youth, 

When it was merry, merry, merry, 

In the South countree.” 
Charley Bulkley struck up ‘‘Golden Slip- 
pers” and one or two African melodies, in 
a rich and rollicking baritone; and then 
Mr. Bradley and his wife, recently ar- 
rived from England, were requested to 
sing. They courteously consented to 
favor the company with an antique ballad. 
At its conclusion, an amiable elderly lady 
—I have remarked that amiable people 
are liable to mistakes—turned to them 
with a beaming smile and said, ‘‘How very 
amusing!” She had been observed, to the 
horror of her better-informed friends, to 
have been laughing with an unclouded 
conscience during the whole of the per- 
formance, under the impression that it was 
comic. 





A silence fell upon the assembly, but 
Mrs. Venable, arriving from a distant spot 
which no sounds had reached—this is the 
only explanation I can give —begged 
Mrs. Bradley to sing again, and her hus- 
band to accompany her on the flute. The 
company were dumb, but unfortunately, 
“Trueboy,” Horace Winfree’s pet dog, 
was not; the music touched a chord, ap- 
parently many chords, for he howled with 
unabated dolor until they stopped; and 
Mrs. Venable said afterward, as she de- 
plored the occurrence to an intimate 
friend, that she would have felt even 
worse than she did, but that really the 
noises were quite indistinguishable, so 
that perhaps it wasn't so bad, and Hor- 
ace’s feelings would have been very much 
hurt if she had objected to his bringing 
his dog. 

During the ensuing pause no music was 
proposed, although Miss Dorothy Grey, 
Mrs. Grey’s second daughter, had a lovely 
voice and Mr. Stanhope a fine bass. An 
awful consciousness that they did not 
know what to do next came upon the 
crowd, and again Mr. Venable came to 
the front. He gallantly approached Mrs. 
Grey, an imposing-looking English mat- 
ron, with a low bow. 

‘Well, madam, what do you do in Merry 
England to amuse yourselves at Fourth of 
July picnics?” 

Mrs. Grey looked at him thoughtfully, 
and replied in a sonorous voice, **We do 
not sit still.” 

These words, or the severity of her 
tone, produced a move in her immediate 
vicinity ; and even young girls, eager for 
romance and adventure, proposed a stroll. 
The young engineer from ‘T'en-Milesville 
had a spy-glass; and Anne, with two 
Englishmen as escorts, suggested going to 
the top of the nearest hill—a hill is always 
at hand in Virginia—to see the beautiful 
view of the distant ranges of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. When they arrived there, the 
Englishman remarked on the beauty of 
mountain, forest and river, but the Amer- 
cans were seized with a burning desire to 
investigate their neighbors’ movements. 
At first, however, but little seemed to be 
happening. 

Old Mr. Purvis was smoking a pipe on 
the back porch, but that was his constant 
ewployment. Mrs. Purvis was churning, 
that, too, was a frequent occurrence. A 
little negro girl was carrying a basket of 
apples from Mr. Britt’s orchard. Present- 
ly, however, there did seem to be an evi- 
dent commotion. Horses were unhitched, 
hoes were dropped, Mr. Puryis laid aside 
his pipe, and all seemed to be set in motion 
by 2 woman who appeared in the back 
yard with a long horn, and seemed to be 
blowing a wild blast upon it toward field 
and wood. 

‘*What can be the matter?’ exclaimed 
the youngest girl, dropping the glass. 

‘*Dinner,” answered Anne with a smile; 
and the young engineer suggested that 
they should return to the grove. I do not 
think, that even the youngest girl would 
have demanded an adventure with her din- 
ner, but there was one, for Mr. Meredith 
stepped into a custard pie as he saw Anne 
going to the opposite side of the table with 
the two young Englishmen (and one was 
very good looking) still beside her. 

For a time the air was filled with sounds 
of conviviality; knives and forks were 
busily plied, the ice tinkled musically 
against the sides of the glasses, voices and 
laughter filled up any chinks of silence 
there may have been, when in one of those 
unaccountable, unexpected, mysterious 
lulls, that come in the best sustained con- 
versation, Mr. Meredith, who had been 
watching both the} young Englishmen as 
they, with feeling, pressed upon Anne the 
rival claims of chocolate and cocoanut 
cake, was heard to say in a higher key 
than usual: 

‘*‘Why should we not still call them Brit- 
ish? On this Fourth of July I feel that it 
would be suitable ; and indeed the termina- 
tion ‘ish,’ either in ‘English’ or ‘British,’ 
seems appropriate for such a people,” with 
an expression of scorn in his usually good- 
natured voice. 

His remarks had been distinctly audible, 
but to prevent mischief everybody began 
talking with one wild impulse; and his 
next neighbor, although a literary gentle- 
man, began to question him closely as to 
the best method, in his opinion, of curing 
tobacco. Mr. Venable, who was the soul 
of hospitality, and could not bear to have 
the feelings of a stranger wounded, laid a 
slice of mutton apologetically on Mrs. 
Grey’s lemon pudding, and helped Mr. 
Bradley profusely to pickle, which would 
have been a more acceptable attention, if 
his saucer had not already been filled with 
vanilla ice. But his sufferings were, in a 
measure, avenged, for Mrs. Grey wrote 
her cousin, a Manchester journalist, an ac- 
count of the strange customs at American 
dinners, and their fondness for mixed 
dishes. Her letters were especially prized 
by this journalist, on account of their accu- 
rate and minute information in regard to 
life in America—a subject which some 





curious minds were begioning to Investi- 


gate. 
There were some faint rumors of after- 


dinner speeches, but Mr. Venable, with 


some concern still visible in his usually 
placid countenance, suggested to the 
young man generally selected as orator at 
similar festivities, that it would be better 
not to allude to Cornwallis or the Revolu- 
tion, as it might be disagreeable to their 
guests. He himself, he added emphatically, 
had no doubt that Cornwallis was a very 
amiable character. The young orator de- 
clined to speak, in deference to his old 
friend's wishes, when a call arose for him, 
and he gave as a reason that hé was not 
prepared. A laugh followed when his 
uncle, a bluff old country gentleman, 
hastily got up and thanked him, *‘and all 
the young gentlemen who had not pre- 
pared any speeches.” 

The rest of the day passed in unbroken 
harmony, nothing stranger occurring than 
the disappearance, from time to time, of 
different couples, wandering off in search 
of a spring which arose under a spreading 
beech-tree in the woods near by, and had 
been, from time immemorial, a place that 
lovers loved to frequent; and the vari- 
ous winding paths that led here and there 
among the hill-slopes enabled these pairs 
to ramble a little farther off, or fall behind, 
if there seemed any danger of interrupting 
an especially interesting interview. Some- 
times a party of boys and girls went to- 
gether, and then, what merry laughter 
and happy voices! 

Mr. Venable loved nothing better than 
to hear such sounds about him; and it was 
in all sincerity that, when he parted with 
his guests at sunset, he regretted that they 
should have to leave at all, pressed them 
heartily to come and spend a week with 
himself and his wife. The sorest mark of 
displeasure he conld give was to limit the 
invitation to ‘‘a day ortwo,” but Mr. Mere- 
dith did not wince under this token of dis- 
approval—nay, so hardened was he, that 
he actually smiled when he shook his hand 
warmly as he departed,—the last guest of 
all. 

That night Mr. Venable sighed deeply 
as he refilled his pipe, and Mrs. Venable, 
who had come down stairs, where she had 
been having a good-night chat with Anne, 
turned her placid face toward him inquir- 
ingly. He moved his chair uneasily, and 
said, ‘My dear, I am very much disturbed 
about Anne’s leaving us.” 

**T think she is doing very well,” replied 
the old lady, taking her knitting, and 
calmly picking up a dropped stitch. Her 
voice was very kindly and gentle, but Mr. 
Venable seemed almost irritated as he an- 
swered 

‘*Bless my soul, Marion! ‘To think of 
the dear child's leaving us, and going at 
least twenty miles away into the moun- 
tains to teach a public school! Cannot 
you persuade her that it is her duty to re- 
main at home?—for this is her home so 
long as it is ours,” and he looked anxious- 
ly at his wife. 

She knit on with unruffled serenity for a 
few minutes, then glancing up with a smile 
in her clear blue eyes, said, ‘* Why, no, Mr. 
Venable, and, to tell the truth, my dear, I 
do not think I shall try to persuade her.” 

**Marion, Marion,” exclaimed Mr. Ven- 
able, walking up and down in sore perplex- 
ity, **I thought you loved the child. Why, 
what would you think of it were it our 
little Nancy there?” glancing at the small 
trundle-bed in which a prettily formed 
child, with dimpled and rosy face, was 
fast asleep, one little chubby hand lying 
half-closed on the outside of the cover. 

Mrs. Venable laid down her knitting, 
and -softly stooped to push back the silky 
curls. “If it were our little Nancy, I be- 
lieve I should be pleased,” she said medi- 
tatively, ‘‘though she is a little beauty— 
she takes after her great-grandmother in 
that.” 

‘*Well, well, well!” ejaculated Mr. Ven- 
able; he had never been known to give 
stronger expression of displeasure than 
this, repeated in a thoroughly disturbed 
tone. 

His wife could stand the sight of his 
perplexed and troubled face no longer; 
she ran to the foot of the stairs and called: 

‘Anne, come down to your uncle and 
tell him, or I shall, the next minute.” 

In a few minutes a fairy-like vision ap- 
peared—Anne, in a pale-blue wrapper,'tied 
at the throat with the daintiest knot of 
blue ribbons, and her hair waving and 
curling down to her waist, just as she had 
unfastened it. She put her hand on the 
old gentleman’s arm and said, with a tone 
of suppressed mirth: ‘‘Uncle, were you 
very much displeased with Mr. Meredith 
to-day ?” 

“Displeased!” exclaimed Mr. Venable, 
forgetting his present distress in his for- 
mer grievance. ‘‘Very justly so. I never 





thought a son of my old friend could have 
been so deficient in kind-heartedness and 
courtesy. You have made a fortunate es- 
cape, Anne.” 

“Uncle,” protested Anne, blushing more 
than ever, and laughing in reply to her 








aunt’s smiles, “fam very : you think 
so, because Mr. Meredith asked me 
marry him, and I said ‘yes’ this evening» 

“What?” exclaimed her listener, “jj, 
did? Why, bless my soul! this is just what 
I have been wishing for. My dear, he has 
the kindest heart, he is the most tho 
gentieman—I have known him from boy. 
hood up. Well, well,” in a tone of delight, 
“this is good news, to be sure!” 

“Wasn't I right in saying that Anne 
would do very well?” asked Mrs, Venable 
laughing. “ 

“Of course you were, my dear; indeed, 
I have observed you always are,” rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction, and smiling on 
both until his face seemed to shine—the 
very picture of hearty good will and cop. 
tentment. 

‘**T tell you what, Marion,” he added cop. 
fidentially, after Anne had again gone to 
her room, ‘twas a happy thought of mine 
to invite those two young Englishmen to 
the picnic. They stirred up William Mere. 
dith amazingly by the® attentions to Anne, 
He might be hanging fire for the next five 
years if hc thought there was no danger 
of losing her. We'll have a big wedding, 
Marion,” his hospitable soul expanding 
with pleasure at the thought, ‘‘and all the 
English shall be invited again.” 

And so they were.—Springfield Repub. 
lican. 
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MARRIAGE INDISSOLUSLE IN FRANCE, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the JOURNAL of June 11, you men- 
tion the case of Lillian Harmon and Ed- 
win C, Walker, of Valley Falls, Kansas, 
who were imprisoned by judgment of the 
Supreme Court on account of their living 
together by agreement, without being 
legally married, having merely made a con- 
tract with each other, to consider them- 
selves husband and wife. It reminds meof 
a similar case in France. Monsieur Réclas, 
a member of the French Geographical So- 
ciety, and the first geographer of the age, 
author of the great geography called the 
“Tour du Monde” (an abridged edition of 
which is used in the schools of France), 
about four years ago gave his two daugh- 
ters to two gentlemen in marriage, with- 
out any civil or religious ceremony. He 
invited his friends to a banquet and enter- 
tainment, and announced that it was in 
honor of this event. 

These marriages were not legal in 
France, but the only consequences that 
follow will be that children born of sucha 
marriage would be illegitimate, and could 
not inherit property unless it is left them 
by will. 

M. Réclus holds socialistic doctrines. 
There was more excuse for his proceed- 
ings than for Miss Harmon's, the French 
marriage being costly, and hedged in with 
ceremonies. The State requires a civil mar- 
riage at the mayor’s office, and the church 
a service at the church edifice. Until with- 
in two years marriage was indissoluble in 
France, the Roman Catholic faith being 
the State religion, and not permitting dl- 
vorces for any cause, except by a special 
dispensation from the Pope. 

Within the last two years, the French 
government recognizes divorces, while the 
Catholic Church never, with the above ex- 
ception, permits more than a separation. 

Y. 
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A LADY DOCTOR IN ITALY. 


FLORENCE, ITALY, JUNE, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I send you a translation of an article 
which appeared a short time ago in one of 
the leading Italian newspapers, as it col- 
cerns a woman. 

All the Italian universities are, as yo 
know. open to women, and, though no 
equal in number to the male students, the 
women are not behind in scholarship. 

I often see Miss Anna Oliver, who is 
earnest friend of woman suffrage, and she 
encouraged me to send you this little 
translation. Susan RHODA CUTLER. 








A WOMAN DOCTOR. 

One of the most evident means for a 
taining, as far as possible, the desi 
moral and civil equality of the sexes is 
the hands of our girls. The doors of 
universities are open to them; the step is 
short from academic titles to the exere! 
of public offices, although, with a ne” 
kind of logic, a Qourt of Cassation has 
nied the practice of law to a woman ! 
whom the law had given the right of e& 
tering the profession. 

Every year some women take degrees 
in our universities, having finished theif 
studies with honor. Among them is Mme 
Anna Kuliscioft, who, a short time 48% 
obtained the degree of doctor of medicine 
by unanimous vote, at the University ® 

aples. ‘The case of Mme. Kulisci 
serves special mention. A year ag° ; 
asked admission to the examinations ue 
degree. The Superior Council of Pe 
Instruction, recognizing the perfect fat 
larity of her title, granted her request, 
neglected to communicate to her the result 
of their deliberation. Therefore. take 
Kuliscioft only learned that she might . 
the examinations, when they were abe 
After this, in spite of the decision 
Superior Council, a certain professor 
Pavia made up mind that K 
could not be admitted to the examinatiow® 
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dacigedly ywange opinion, and 
naturally said that 
of Pavia were in the wrong. 
They, however, with some uotable excep- 
tions’ ( them Buttini) became so 
angry that they threatened to resign if 
if should take her examinations in 
r university. Among the enemies of 
the woman who studies, Professor Corradi, 
President of the Atheneum of Pavia, 
poasts of being in the front rank. 

Pro bono pacis, in order to avoid being 
the cause of trouble, Mme. Kulisciotf 
went to” N for the examinations, 
which she passed triumphantly. Mean- 
while, the neglect in the ministerial offices 
and the puerile rage of some of the pro- 
tessors Of Pavia have cost her much 
money and a wasted year. She will, how- 
ever, easily make up for this, gifted, as 
she is, with a special aptitude for scientific 


ies. 
ote ber intention to become a specialist 
for the diseases of women, and she will 
ractice her profession at Milan. Praise 
3 due to the Athenzeum of Naples for 
having conceded to her the practice of that 
which was her right. 


++ 
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OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 





The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 8. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
on. 

Mary F, Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street, Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington, 

Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Princeton Street, East Boston. 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 

Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 

——_—eo-o—————_ 

“The only thing Christianity needs just 
now is Christians,’’ says Canon Wilber- 
force. We fear that the Andover Board of 
Visitors will resent this suggestion as a 
personality. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


GRANDMA’s STORY, 


BY ANNA E. TREAT. 
“Tell you another story!” 

Said Grandma, with a frown 
(Though you could see her smiling 
As she laid her knitting down) ; 

“T’ve told them now all over 
So many, many times, 

You have them quite as perfect 
As Mother Goose’s rhymes.” 


“But tell us some new story 
About a girl, you know.” 
“There was alittle maiden” 
(“Once on a time,”’ said Sue)— 
“In white one day they dressed her, 
With ribbons like the skies ; 
And then this naughty little girl 
Went out to make mud-pies. 


“She made them by the dozen, 
Her dainty dress she tore, 
And soon a woful figure stood 
Within the parlor door, 
And all the lady visitors 
Were looking up to see; 
Alas! dear Sue and Nelly, 
What did they think of me ?’’ 


Four bright eyes, full of mischief, 
In loving glances meet, 

And the darling storyteller 
Is thanked with kisses sweet. 

“So it was you, dear Grandma! 
Come, now, you must confess.”’ 

“Dear me!”’ said Grandma, puzzled, 
“How did you ever guess?” 

Brooklyn, Ohio. 


> 





For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE BOY WHO CRIED. 


BY EMMA HAMILTON. 


My dear little lads and lassies who have 
llen into the fearful habit of crying 
When anything happens to displease you, 
ist please take out your small handker- 
thiefs—your Christmas ones, if they are 
tot Worn out—in case you may need them, 
ind listen to this doleful story your auntie 
is Writing just for you. 
t summer, when I was at Pleasure 
y, there were a great many beautiful 
n, with their mammas and nurses, 
tnd they had one long, bappy, jolly pienic 
the whole summer time; tumbling in the 
“td, splashing like fish in the water, and 


“Built their castles of dissolving sand 
And Reet them overflowed, or, following up 
The the white breaker, daily left 

footprint daily washed away,” 

inst Vike tittle Annie Lee, Enoch Arden 

‘d Philip, so long ago. Sometimes the 
stockings would come home 

the, reat streaks of sand and water on 

- “1; Often the small shoes had been used 





as a well buc and you know that did 
not improve thelr appearance one bit. Old 
black Remus would givea very broad grin 
whenever he had to brush them, not seem- 
ing to care at all, as he had a great liking 
for all the children; but when big Col. 
Brenton, a cross old bachelor, who never 
even looked at children, put his great num- 
ber tens out to be blacked, Remus was 
not pleased in the least. One day, as the 
children were starting away for a little 
picnic, the coach drove up to the hotel 
and two ladies and a nurse alighted, fol- 
lowed by a lovely boy of five. He had 
beautiful golden curls, dark brown éyes, a 
little suit of gray with any amount of 
pockets in it, and a neat black tie to match 
his stockings. I looked at the handsome 
boy, but saw something was wrong with 
his lordship; his cheeks were tear-stained, 
and he did not look happy or pleasant 
when speaking to the older of the two la- 
dies, who was his mamma, and seemed 
very tired indeed, When she said some- 
thing kindly to him, he drew down the 
corners of his small mouth and—would 
you believe it—began to howl! Then all 
the picnickers dropped their little white 
baskets and gazed at him in wonder. Of 
course it was very rude to do so, but who 
would have imagined such a lovely boy 
crying? Iam sorry to tell you that he said 
very loudly, **No, | won’t carry that box! 
Make him carry it,” pointing to the big, 
fat, red-faced driver; whereupon the pic- 
nickers laughed loudly. They could not 
help it, really; the idea of fat, jolly Mr. 
Beens coming down from his lofty perch 
on the coach to carry a pasteboard box six 
inches long, for Master Howler! So poor, 
tired mamma Prentis took the box with a 
sigh. When they reached the steps of the 
veranda, this young man, Guy, again 
broke forth into sobs, declaring he never 
could walk up those steep steps; where- 
upon a little girl, seeing him, giggled, and 
a severe looking old lady said, ‘I’d spank 
that child, if he was mine.’ And Aunt 
Agnes was of the same thinking, though 
she did not say so, but offered to carry 
Guy in her arms, which made him so 
ashamed of himself that he straightened 
up and said no more. 

In the evening at the supper-table every- 
body was smiling and happy except Guy, 
who looked like a small thunder-cloud in 
spite of the nice clothes he wore. Again 
and again, as the ménu did not please his 


.lordship, he dissolved into tears, to mam- 


ma’s and Aunt Agnes’s great distress. He 
cried because his strawberries were small- 
er than bis mamma’s, then again when he 
discovered the salad was not like what 
Aunt Agnes made at home; in fact, he 
seemed made of tears, liable to dissolve at 
any moment. He distressed everybody in 
the house; but had they known the fate 
awaiting him, they would have pitied 
him. One morning he found what he 
thought was a letter at his place at the 
breakfast-table; but this is what it really 
was, a large sheet of paper on which was 
written, in funny-looking letters: 

“Gi, gi, plese don’t kri 

Yu never be a angil bi and bi.” 

Mamma Prentis grew thin and pale 
with constant worry about her tearful 
boy, who had always had his own way, 
but never grieved her so much as now, 
when every one noticed his ugly behavior ; 
so she intended going home when the 
week was over. Papa Prentis had always 
done the correcting and chastising when 
needed, but he could not do this by tele- 
phone or telegraph, even if they are such 
wonderful inventions. Although a num- 
ber of guests would gladly have taken his 
place, no one had offered his services. 
So, like Johnnie Pringle, when his little pig 
died, ‘‘Lachrymose Guy,” as the children 
called him, **Set him down, and cried and 
cried.” 

But one morning, as this tearful youth 
was walking on the beach by himself, the 
wayes caught sight of him, and held a 
consultation together which decided his 
future career; for, being composed of so 
much salt and water, they imagined he be- 
longed tothem. Nearer and nearer they 
came, but the little boy stood still as if 
chained to the spot. Presently a white, 
cruel-looking wave filled his wide-opened 
mouth before he had time to ery, followed 


“by another, saying, “Ill have him, he’s 


nothing but salt and water; he belongs to 
us;” while yet another came quickly at 
its heels, and said: “*Yes, he must come; 
he’s one of us.” While they crowded fast 
upon him, he was suddenly transformed 
into a big sult wave, and soon lust in the 
great body of water, where no one has ever 
been able to distinguish him from the 
others. 

Wasn't it dreadful? I thought so, and 
that is the reason I have told you about it, 
as a sad warning to any lad or lassie in the 
habit of emptying those tiny buckets of 
tears behind the bright eyes, whenever 
things displease them. A sad tale; but if 
it will help to reform any chronic tear- 
shedder, I shall not have written in vain, 
and no one will rejoice more heartily than 
your beloved auntie. 





COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL Aosictey ?::),, AS a a a aa 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder + , CA 
RUMFORD'S, when treet, Aa 
HANFORD'S, when tresh... [ers 


CHARM (Alum Powder) +... [rs 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) + , [ana ara 
CLEVELAN D'SGhortwt.}0:. 2 cas 
PIONEER (San Francisco)... Ta 


DR. PRICP’S............. Ee 
SNOW FLAKE (rots)... 


HECKER’S ............-.-.+. Ra 
GILLETS...........0...020+: ar 
ANDREWS&CO.“Regal™ Ga 


Milwaukee, (Contains Alum.) 


BULK (Powder sold loose).... Gi 
RUMFORD’S, whennotfresh HJ 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 


As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder, 
“T nave tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 


open market, and find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients, 


It isacream 


of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or 


phosphates, or other injurious substances, 


E. G. Loves, Ph.D.” 


“ It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. 


H. A. Mort, Ph.D,* 





“T have examined a 
the market. 
stance. 


“T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. 


it is composed are pure and wholesome. 


kage of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in 
I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious sub- 
Hensy Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


The materials of which 
8. Dana Hares, State Assayer, Mass.”? 





The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at 
the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1873 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the 
American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of 


Health all over the world. 


Note—The above DiaGram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A pound cen of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the advan- 


tage of better work. 
fair-minded person of these facts, 


A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree 
of strength than other powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicat- 


ing that they have any value. 
are to be avoided as dangerous. 


All alum powders, uo matter how high their strength, 





HUMOROUS. 


A Scotchwoman, who has been visiting 
in Boston and New York, says that the 
Boston woman admires nothing she un- 
derstands, while the New York woman 
understands nothing she admires. 


‘Mr. Featherly,” said Bobby, ‘Sister 
Clara asked pa last night if you were a 
young gentleman who keeps the Sabbath.” 

“[ hope, Bobby,” replied Featherly, 
anxiously, ‘that he told her that I do.” 

**Yes; he said that you keep everything 
you get a hold of.” ‘ 

Annie was six years old, and was going 
to school with a sister of nine. One after- 
noon, when the school was near its close, 
her uncle came by and proposed to* carry 
them home. ‘The elder girl was at the head 
of her class, and would not leave, but 
Annie said, “All right, Uncle Buck! I'll 


go; I am foot, and I can’t get any footer.” | 


A mathematical problem from the Rec- 
ord: **If the Curfard Steamship Co. bring 
to Boston 1832 paupers, at $1,000 a paup, 
and the West End Railway Co., 16 million- 
aires at five cents a mill, how many dia- 
grams will Edward Atkinson use in the 
next Century to illustrate the consequent 
distribution of wealth?” 


Miss Sawyer, who is poor, was intro- 
duced at a lunch party to Miss Taylor, 
who is rich, and was coldly received. Mise 
Sawyer is bright and knows her own arte- 
cedents and Miss Taylor’s also. She was 
unabashed, and spoke cheerily: ‘‘I’m so 
glad to meet you. I've often wanted to. 
It’s so funny—my name is Sawyer and my 
grandfather was a tailor, and your name 
is Taylor and your grandfather was a saw- 
yer. Mine used to make clothes for yours, 
and yours used to saw wood for mine.” 








Distress after eating, heartburn, sick head- 
ache, and indigestion are cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It also creates a good appetite. 





NT 


Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
! time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. ~ ‘s to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York 
Sold Everywhere. 





| , WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


| Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
| sale at cost at office WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
| No. 5 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
| the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
| Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
| Henry B. Blackwell. 





The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- | 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashiord. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 


Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 
| Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 
ermore. 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. , 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. : 
How Men Rob and Enslave Womef, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
a Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
e. 


Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


hundred, at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





MEDICAL REGISTER 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4 P.M. 





VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR. D. D., President. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthiul location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and -sapparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, LL. D., Pres’t. 


_BRYN MAWRCOLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

| Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, Offer 
| 

| 

! 

















graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
Latin, Mathematics, English, French, Old Freneh, Ital 
jan, Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old Hig 
| German, History,Political Science, Physics, Chemistry 
Biology, including Botany and lectures on Philosophy 
Gymnasium with Dr, Sargent’s apparatus complete 
Fellowships (value $40) in Greek, English, Mathemat- 
es,History and Bivlogy.Fur program,address as above. 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
| and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
| oratory and Dissecting Room. 


| ‘ FEES. 

| For OneCourse of Lectures....sseseeseeesses 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

| tion and If advance......cccccccceccccccecs -00 

Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....sccessssceees 5.00 

| Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once......- 5.00 

| Graduation Fee. ...cccscccccccs coccccsecccce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston,.Mass, 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


' ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it suecessfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her oflice. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be obtained 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 





HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





: Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, lll. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all tke 











A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by | 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- | 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, | 


aaa Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


| 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per | 


Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information aprly to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D.,Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 
“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
369 Broadway, New York City. 
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SMITH COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 
FLORENCE, JUNE 23, 1887. 


‘ Editors Woman's Journal : 


Northampton, “Queen City of the 
Meads,” as the author of ‘“‘Kathrina” so 
felicitously calls it, is now at its loveliest. 
Not only are the gardens gay with June 
roses, dilies and pansies, but, being com- 
mencement season at Smith College, the 
streets have been brightened by human 
blossoms in their daintiest array. The 
“8S. G. Gs.’ have been busy welcoming 
parents and friends, arriving from all 
points to attend the closing ceremonies on 
Wednesday, June 22. Judging from the 
intellectual faces of the students, one can- 
not wonder that Harvard and Columbia so 
long excluded women from their halls of 
learning. They apparently feared compe- 
tition! 

On Friday, June 17, Professor Blodgett, 
the Doctor of Music at the College, gave a 
“request programme” to the members of 
his analysis class, in Music Hall. He 
played selections from Chopin, Schubert, 
Beethoven and Raff. An ‘*Ave Maria” 
from Schubert, transcribed by Liszt, was 
specially restful and beautiful. 

The Baccalaureate was delivered by 
President Seelye himself, in the First 
Church, Sunday, June 19, from the text: 
‘“*And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

Monday afternoon, the Art students gave 
a reception at the Hillyer Art Gallery, at 
which their own work was placed on ex- 
hibition, being mainly copies from an- 
tique casts. A fine portrait of A. T. Lilly 
(the donor of the Lilly Hall of Science) 
was to be seen in the main room, alsoa 
‘Flower Girl,” the model for which was 
Miss Forestall, of Boston, a fine soprano 
singer in Miss Lucy Garlin’s ‘Euterpe 
Quartette.”’ 

Geo. W. Cable was pointed out to me in 
the crowd. The portrait of him in a re- 
cent Century is an accurate one. I am 
told that he has been absurdly “‘lionized,” 
but has escaped being spoiled thereby. 
He is doing a good work in Northampton 
by his Bible Class discussions. 

Monday evening, the Henschel Concert 
was held, but it was impossible to get a 
ticket, the seats having been engaged 
many days before. Prof. Henschel has a 
wide fame, and has given lessons to mem- 
bers of Queen Victoria’s family. His 
wife, formerly Miss Lilian Bailey. was a 
resident of this neighborhood, and North- 
ampton people feel quite proud of her. 
Florence has also produced a fine singer 
lately—Miss Gertrude, daughter of I. 8S. 
Parsons, who is now singing in the choir 
of the First Church, Northampton. . 

On Wednesday, June 22, at 10 A. M., 
the address to the students and graduates 
was given by Rev. Francis (. Peabody, of 
Harvard. His drift was, ‘ihe Moral and 
Social Questions of the Day.” One or two 
quotations must suffice: 

“Sentimental charity has had its day; 
scientitic charity now comes to the front.” 
“The civilizing of the red man depends on 
the temperance reform, and that depends 
on the laws made by white men.” 

Fine music was rendered by the college 
choir; a chorus from a fairy cantata, two 
madrigals (one called ‘‘Sunset” by Franz 
Abt), a spinning-song from the ‘Flying 
Dutchman,” and a closing hymn from 
Mendelssohn, *‘Beati omnes qui timent 
Dominum,” Prof. Blodgett was the ac- 
companist. 

President Seelye conferred the diplomas, 
with a short addressin Latin. The gradu- 
ates received their parchments in submis- 
sive silence. ‘Io me, fresh from our own 
High School exercises, in which our 
bright girls read their essays and gave 
recitations in public, without losing an 
atom of true womanliness and modesty, 
this silence seemed strangely inappropri- 
ate. When Milton’s daughters asked per- 
mission to study Latin, he told them that 
“one tongue was enough for a woman.” 
Here, in a woman’s college, in the very 
heart of progressive Massachusetts, it 
seemns that the students are not to be al- 
lowed in public the use of even oné tongue. 
Perhaps, in future, women’s colleges will 
all be modelled on that ideal one in Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘Princess,” in which the president 
and all the professors were women. 

On Sunday, June 26, Prof. Coit, a co- 
worker with Felix Adler, will speak at 
Cosmian Hall, Florence, on **The Ethics 
of Shakespeare.” It is hoped that Mr. 
Cable will give an address in the same 


place before long. 
HELEN T. CLARK. 


+ 
ae 


MES, NEYMANN IN TOLEDO. 





TOLEDO, OHI0, JUNE 27, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

‘Two of the ablest lectures upon woman 
suffrage ever given in this city, were de- 
livered, June 12 and 13, by Mrs. Clara 
Neymann, of New York. ‘The Toledo 
German Assemblies of Knights of Labor 
expressed willingness to devote one of 
their open sessions to consideration of the 
woman franchise movement, preparatory 
to signing Legislative petitions for munic- 





ipal and full suffrage for women. The 
12th of June was chosen for discussing 
the question, and the Toledo Woman Suf-’ 
frage Association engaged Mrs. Ney- 
mann to present arguments and refute ob- 
jections. ‘This she did, to the great satis- 
faction of all her hearers. She speaks the 
language of Schiller with remarkable pu- 
rity, and an audience of over four hun- 
dred men and women were edified and in- 
structed regarding the justice of granting 
woman legal and political rights in a coun- 
try where its government is founded upon 
the consent of the governed. 

After her lecture, objections were pre- 
sented, to which Mrs. Neymann replied 
with ease, letving a very favorable im- 
pression. Several of the Knights declared 
themselves in favor of woman suffrage, 
while others said that it must come. Pres- 
ident Kind and Mr. A. Schass advocated 
the reform, and Mr. Ficheiser, editor of 
the German Labor Journal Die Nachrich- 
ten, spoke of its justice. He thought the 
reason Knights of Labor organizations had 
not yet given it due consideration, was 
that the labor question had absorbed all 
their thought. 

On Monday evening Mrs. Neymann gave 
an English Lecture, entitled ‘The Moral 
Factor in Government,” at Concordia Club 
Hall. ‘The audience was not as large as 
upon the previous occasion, but it was a 
very appreciative one. The eloquence 
with which the speaker pleaded for recog- 
nition of a moral factor in government. by 
admitting the home-makers of the nation 
toa voice in its management, will be long 
remembered by those who listened to the 
sublime truths of eternal justice which 
were set forth in words at once simple and 
sublime. Hon. Richard Mott and Dr. 
Chas. Cravens spoke at the close of the 
lecture, the former recalling the advance- 
ment made in woman’s condition since the 
agitation of the woman’s rights reform, 
and the latter saying, he wished every 
man and woman opposed to granting 
women citizenship could have heard the 
eloquent plea made by Mrs. Neymann, 
and her logical refutation of the objec- 
tions raised by opponents of the measure. 

Rosa L. SEGUR. 
i sili ctiiiatianainti 


DOMESTIC SERVICE, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

T. W. Higginson, in Harper's Bazar, is 
quoted by you as having made an impor- 
tant point as to why domestic service is 
unpopular; and so he has. Important, be- 
cause true so far as it goes. But, dear 


' Editors, please allow one woman, whose 


continual exercise this same house-service 
has been for more than thirty-five years, 
and who has been a close observer as to 
why it is not an employment to be especial- 
ly sought after,—a voice in the matter. 

This excellent writer (whom I wish to 
to thank, this moment, for all the good 
things he has said and written in behalf 
of my.sister women) is, as all of his sex 
must necessarily be, in a great measure, 
an outside observer. He has said what he 
consistently could from his stand-point of 
observation. He has told us a great truth, 
—but only as a conclusion. 

A dislike of having social superiors is 
the plea. He says: ‘*Does it not form a 
key to the whole question of domestic 
service?” | answer yes, emphatically! as 
a result, though always there are excep- 
tions found. Ido no true-hearted, right- 
minded woman the injustice, for one mo- 
ment, of supposing that she would suc- 
cumb to this alone; for though she be 
keenly alive to that instinct of equality 
which American liberty evolves, some- 
thing more than public opinion it must be 
that shall make her swerve from fidelity 
to duty. But at a sense of injustice, and 
—shall I say it?—oppression, almost if 
not quite to degradation, her tired feet 
indeed falter, and her whole freedom-lov- 
ing soul cries out in revolt at the situa- 
tion. 

The great question then is, why domes- 
tic service, so called, has come not only to 
be unpopular, but a form of labor to be 
dreaded and shunned. First, because it is 
poorly remunerated in accordance with 
the labor demanded; second, because of 
the one hundred and one trades therein in- 
volved; third, because, as at present man- 
aged, much of it is of a menial nature; 
fourth, because it is seemingly endless: and 
because for these reasons, and surely they 
are all sufficient, the woman who does 
this work, or tries to do it—no matter how 
gifted by nature she may be for a home- 
maker that shall make glad the hearts of 
all about her.—not only degrades her- 
self in her own sight in attempting it, but 
is really and (must I write it?) rightly 
looked dgwn upon, though many times 
unthinkingly. by those to whom she is 
often dear as their own heart's blood. 

It counts little or nothing that young 
girls have helped their mothers do house- 
work, because they expect to do it for 
themselves when they are married. Moth- 
ers are indulgent, and the overplus of 
work that falls to daughters from their 
hands is, as & general thing, much like 





play—little real labor and less care. It 
matters still less what they expect to do 
when married. The practical in this place 
soon makes them lose sight of the ideal. 
And many refuse housework, not because 
they dread work, for they work harder 
elsewhere, but, in that case, either the 
hours of labor are fewer or in some other 
respect bring ameliorating circumstances. 
It is useless to talk upon this matter. she 
who undertakes to do general housework 
for a family of over two in number, and 
do it as it should be done, is in bonds that 
should be broken. 

This, then, seems the closing question on 
this important subject: Shall we still go 
on and on, threatening, coaxing and blam- 
ing by turns, that truest and most needed 
element in life—woman’s work, woman's 
influence—because she refuses to set the 
seal to her own degradation? or shall we, 
like true men and women, looking with 
clear-seeing eyes and unprejudiced hearts, 
set to work, not to urge her on to con- 
form to circumstances in their present im- 
perfect state, but to bring those circum- 
stances, little by little, one by one, up to 
the highest standard of justice and right? 


Mary J. RICHARDSON. 
Lebanon, N. H. 
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A NEW INDUSTRY FOR WOMEN. 





A new industry for women is beginning 
to evolve itself in New York, which may 
yet do much toward solving the vexed ser- 
vant girl question. Some three months 
ago a woman of a good old New York 
family, educated and capable, lefta widow 
without money, and having served no 
apprenticeship to any of the industries 
by which women earn bread and butter, 
began to think of putting her pride in her 
pocket and turning her notable housekeep- 
ing talents to account by looking for ser- 
vice in a family us cook. 

Considering the matter further, it oc- 
curred to her that she could do better. 
Securing with some little effort, the pro- 
ject being a novel one, a clientage of half 
a dozen families in her immediate neigh- 
borhood that were groaning under dys- 
pepsia, induced by “light housekeeping,” 
she began to send out, three times a day, 
delicately cooked and daintily served 
meals. Her venture was so immediately 
successful that she looked up a New Eng- 
land housekeeper and a couple of stout- 
armed Swedish girls to help her, and her 
business sprang, almost in a single night, 
to the utmost dimensions that she could 
handle. Families that had tried the friz- 
zled steak broiled by the green girl, fami- 
lies that were starving on meals elaborated 
over the flickering gas jet, families that 
had eaten ‘‘table board” in the basement 
dining-room around the corner, families 
whose pocketbooks groaned at the expense 
of the waiter-load sent in from hotel or 
restaurant, families whose heads vere 
business women without time for cooking, 
families tired of the annoyance of servants 
in a small flat, were glad to be supplied 
with honest home cooking, varied, palata- 
ble, and at a reasonable price. 

She has twenty-one families on her list 
at present, I think, to whom she supplies 
just that wholesome round of breakfasts, 
lunches and dinners that the average 
housemother would offer to husband and 
little folks. Fruit in season, in the morn- 
ing, oatmeal or wheatenégrits, fish, steak, 
or chops; a side dish, such as stewed kid- 
neys, sausage, liver and bacon, eggs; cof- 
fee, tea or chocolate, bread and butter, 
milk and sugar. Soup, fish, a roast, three 
vegetables, dessert and coffee make up the 
dinner, all of which is sent out ata cost of 
$7 a week to a single person, $5 each for 
members of families, though as what is 
supplied for two is sufficient for three, the 
cost per household_is not reckoned in mul- 
tiples of that sum. In a way the experi- 
ment is one in cq-operative housekeeping ; 
for, practically, the cost of everyday liv- 
ing is divided among a number of families, 
purchases for all being made together, the 
labor for all systematized and simplified, 
and the waste of all minimized, the result 
being that each family saves nearly the 
full amount of its cook’s wages, and is 
freed from the tyranny of Castle Garden 
besides. 

‘Two other women, emulous of the first, 
talk of starting similar enterprises. The 
scheme is in its infancy, but whenever a 
sufficient number of families within a ra- 
dius of a block or two as near the great 
flat houses, can be interested in it, it has 
promise of an opening for an industry for 
women and of relief from divers perplex- 
ities for the families they serve.—EZliza 
Putnam Heaton, in Brooklyn Times. 











Vigor and Vitality 
are quickly given to every part of the body b 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. That tired feeling nf - 
tirely overcome. The blood is purified, enriched 
and vitalized, and carries health instead of 
Coenen avery Une, on re all gh 
ngthened appetite restored. 

kidneys and liver are roused and in ted. 
The brain is refreshed, the mind made and 
ready for work. Try it. 





Lapres who wish for Class-Day gloves should 
visit Miss Fisk, 31 Temple Place. 





EQUALITY OF SEX. 





The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


PENN 


Mutual Life Ins. Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS ..... 044-040 ee0000+0++ $12,000,000 
LIABILITIES......... seeeee 10,000,000 
SURPLUS ......seeeceeeeees . 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 


will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL &xaminers 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insnrance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


General Managers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


{5 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 











Millinery.—Misses Stinson and Lewis are pre- 
pared to execute all orders in millinery work at the 
shortest notice. Bonnets trimmed and untrimmed, 
ont a 7 assortment of flowers and material] always 
on hand, 





Wanted. — Two first-class women solicitors to 
solicit insurance for the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. Must be able to give the best of references as to 
character and ability. PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 
General Managers New England Department, 15 
State Street, Boston. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINAR Yand CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musica! education. Send for one—FREE. 


Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. Y., 


For Girls, with full academic and collegiate de® 
partments. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Political Science taught with a special view to wom. 
an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty- 
five pupils in fools. Individual care and training. 
Location unrivalled. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 


Asbury Park, N. J. 

The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an yer view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset e, backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs. D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the 
Maine coast than this historic and romantic island, 
rising one hundred and fifty feet from the sea and 














situated twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent 
Ocean scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, 
and an excellent table. B » $5.50 to $8 per w 


according to rooms. Send for circular. 
rs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 


Mrs. MATTIE OSBORNE 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, ~ 


will care for se property. Rents collected: re. 
pairs att to, Special attention to 
and Renting of Real Estate. ” Sale 


No. 882 Broadway, South Boston, 


LADIES | 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses, will save time, labor and cost 
of paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 
READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut Im the lates 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts, Rules for measurement sen; 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 
178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, — 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, B8oden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done ya returned in three 
days, if it isn , as their lities for laundrying 
Shades and urtaina have never before bee, 
equalled in this or any other country. 
a@ Telephone number 7232. 


KCENICS tirerCompinnt nin 
LEVER Pies, Any indy can take these 


PILLS ine on 

BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re. 

WINE OF COCA BEvE, Toxic! 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


stimulant. ®1 a bottle. 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 














ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite, 


| 
MY —~ wh 
ry, | Vv 
ptr? 


WHIT] E MULT x 


\@) GILT-EDGE 
'DRESSING| 


USES, 


t NEVER HER 
CRACKS *408° 


TRY 11 
A) «*° BES T'20® CHEAPEST 
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DNCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 


For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 


H. H. Tuttle & Co., - «+ « 435 Washington St 
T. E.Moseley &Uo., . . . « 469 Washington St 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Tempie l’lace 
B.S. Rowe & Co. . «. . « «© « 6837 Wushingtou 3 
And first-class dealers generally. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


L ATE UP ONE FLIGHT 
The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
OF specialties, &c., carried by the 
AND 


old firm. Paper by the pound. 
Mrs. &. 





STATIONERY, . 
FANCY GOODS, 


&c., &e. 


M. Van Bronts 
Dress Reform 


Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


Between Broadway and Fourt) 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


Hygienic and artistic under 
wear for women and childre®. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
C. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting U2 
der garmente, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, #0 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris 
Celebrated ‘Common Sense 
















Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” ¢ 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 





etc., made in the best 





ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 
Situated on the highest part of 
Long Island, 250 feet above the level of the lake. The 
Island Home Hotel is one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts of America. 
Terms, $7 to $10 per week. 
Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Florida. 


of any mate- 
rwl; “Corsets for 
re riennes,” 
“Corselettes for 
Sea-shore Bathers.” 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, 
mailed tree. 











Enamel twice a once * 
eel aed see Bove pare auctoguniied stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Btove Dealers _ 





OXFORD, MAINE. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM. 
Her em phe oad pam at oo, oe Hi 
spring water. For rest or cone n, most ° 

commended by Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, Portland, 


. Excellent table; delicious fruits and vege- 
tables, milk, cream, eggs, etc. 








THE WOMAN'S STANDARD: 


Published in the interest of the Home, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. A® 
page monthly. 50 cents a e 


Address 
THE WOMAN ST hen Moines, TOM 
Des 


- 1. SmionDs & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOF 
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